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Cave, and the Elysian ~ Virgil not 
truthful man—The Newport of the Old Ro- 
A dinner not good as 

»--Messre, Editore—The drive to Baise and back 


again, along the shores of the Bay of Naples, 
is, I verily believe, the most interesting one in 
£8; world. . The whole region being volcanic 
presents some most extraordinary ustural phe- 
momens. |. Every. foot of the way is consecrated 
by ancient mythologies and by the verse of 
Homer, Virgil,and Horace, and every ruin is 
associated inseparably with the statesmen and 
warriors that made.old Rome illustrious even 
in her proudest days. 
‘A single day is all too little to devote to such 
an excursion, but it was all we had to spare, 
and we. did the best we could with our weary 
‘limbs and aching eyes. A diorama as rapid 
:a8 our drive is all, too, that I can promise you 
jin the way of rsbipin our pleasure. We 
stert st 10 A. M,, with Joseph on the box with 
the driver, and the carriage full of ourselves 
and orenges. .We pause a moment ere we 
leave the city,.at an old Roman columbarium 
Situated ¢ brow of a precipice and almost 
covered with foliage. It is the reputed tomb of 
. Virgil, who sleeps in his favourite villa where 
‘he -wrote all the works that have made his 
name illustrious. We leave this spot only to 
plunge inte the Grotto di Posilipo, which is 
‘nothing more nor less than a tunnel half a 
-mile long, cut through the solid rock during 
the reign of Augustus. It is almost pitch 
dark, and fall of donkeys and their riders, 
-whom. our imperturbable Jehu drives into and 
_over with a sang froid explainable only on the 
principle that the Neapolitans are used to it, 
and cannot be injured by any amount of bruis- 
- On emerging from the grotto we take the 
‘shortest road to Bagnoli, or “the Baths,” 
which we sogn leave bebind us, and find our- 
‘selves skirting the bay in full sight of the 
‘awfal Vesuvius, crowning a landscape of sur- 
passing beauty. We are now in a highly vol- 
‘eanio district. ‘The whole coast bears marks 
of the earthquakes and liquid fires that have 
desolated it from time to time. We can see 
swhere the streams of lava from the Solfatara 
used to enter the sea, and where the modern 
mountain of Olibano sprang up to bury for 
‘ever the city of Alliba. Passing these awful 
tokens of past and coming woes, we enter the 
ity of Puzzuoli through an army of bogus an- 
‘tiquity venders, who, it is well known, manu- 
facture their wares for sale, and swear by the 
Virgin Mary that they are genuine. Puzzuoli is 
the ancient Puteoli, where Paul landed on his 
journey to Rome. In the days of the Roman Em- 
‘pire it wasa great seaport and one of the favour- 
ite summer resorts of the patricians. It is chiefly 
remarkable now for containing one of the most 
interesting ruins in the world—that of the 
temple of Serapis—a ruin remarkable not so 
much for its magnificence, as for the marks it 
bears upon its upright columns of the extraor- 
_dinary changes which the coast has undergone 
during the progress of ages. Upon these col- 
‘umnes are written ineffaceably the records of al- 
“terniate depressions and elevations of the coast- 
‘line, owing to the convulsions to which the re- 
gion has ‘repeatedly been subjected. A little 
- boring bivalve has honey-com bed these columns 
#ome twenty feet above their base, showing 
that the temple has once sunken at least thus 
‘far into the. Mediterranean, while by equally 
infallible proofs it is shown that other changes 
just as extraordinary .have taken place. Nor 
“is Pazzuoli less distinguished for its amphithe- 
“atre, which is one of the largest and best pre- 
served in the world, and which is particularly 
‘famous as the one where Nero disgraced him- 
self by fighting with wild beasts, and where 
‘many Christians suffered martyrdom. Here, 
as we are likely to suffer martyrdom ourselves 
from the ever importunate natives, and as Jo- 
_seph is unable longer to beat them off, we re- 
tire with dignity from the scene and proceed 
upon our journey. Another sweep along the 
‘coast brings us to Monte Nuovo, which owes 
‘its existence to an eruption in 1538, and was 
‘thrown up in a single night, forming a moun- 
‘tain 500 feet high and a mile and a quarter in 
circumference. Unlike most adopted citizens 
‘it now bebaves very well, and seems inclined 
to live in amity with its neighbours, and to 
contribute its part to the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

As might be expected, through these scenes 
of raging fires and terrible convulsions we are 
brought to—the infernal regions of the poets 
—the land of Pluto and Hades—the region of 
Cimerian darkness, where the Styx, the Cocy- 
tus, and the Acheron so largely figure. The 
Jake Avernus is not so dark and gloomy as we 
might have expected. It is a bright little 
sheet of water about a mile and a half in cir- 

«gumference, embosomed among luxuriant hills. 
(It bas, in fact, nothing infernal about it; but is 
jest such a lake as you would like to have a 
willa close to. ~As it occupies, however, the 
orater of an extinct volcano, it might have 
‘been different when the poets wrote, and it re- 
quires no great credulity on our part to ima- 
gine it, as then enclosed in impenetrable for- 
‘ests and emitting noxious gases and sulphurous 
‘vapours. On the shores of this gloomy lake 
once dwelt the Cumzan priesthood, who here 
practised necromancy in connection with the 
Sibyle, and it is this lake that Virgil makes the 
vestibule of hell, and through which he sends 
JEneas to the world of spirits. The ancient 
Utilitarians paid no more respect to these tra- 
ditions than we would have done. Agrippa 
‘oleared away the forests that surrounded Aver- 
‘nus, and by digging canals united it to Lake 
‘Lacrine, then both to the sea, forming a har 
our for the Roman ficet. This harbour was 
@eatroyed, and Lake Avernus restored to some- 
- thing like ite former condition by the eruption 
of Monte Nuovo. 
‘There is a tunnel in one of the tufa hills by 
‘the side of the lake which is called the ‘Cave 
of the Sibyl,” and is said to be the identical 
, by which Aineas descended to the in- 
ernal regions, thoaogh in reality it is thought 
to be the entrance to the choked tunnel which 
connected Avernus and Bais. Quite disposed 
to'share the fortunes of Aineas, we slip down 
the dark hole on the border of the lake, and 


lves ing along a dusky, slimy |. 
4 4 And at the footsteps of the Great White Throne 


ge. At ite termination we are each seized, 
fn ‘spite of our remonstrances, by a stalwart 
Charon, in the shape of the dirtiest possible of 
all: who flings us over his shoulders, 
and by the light of glaring torches goes groping 
through two or three chambers in which dark- 
ness alone is visible. There is nothing to see, 
but. this is the Cave of the Sibyl, and it is ro- 
mantic, and for my share of the romance I get 
my feet soaked in yile water, and my beautiful 
cherished hat, that was to be my companion 
all over the world, irremediably blackened by 
the smoked roof. My only possible revenge is 
to pull my Charon’s short hair, and insinuate 
my sharp knees into his naked shoulders. 
‘When we reach daylight again, we have a run- 
ning fight with our respective Charons as far 
as ‘the Stufe di Nerone, about the ferriage. 
There are boiling springs in the deep recesses 
of a bill which we’ reached only by & long low 
gallery. ‘We are politely invited to go down 
to these‘springs, ‘but our ambition is quite sat- 
isfied by seeing the attendant do it, who comes 
outin # profase perspiration, carrying a pail of 
boiling water to cook the eggs which we are to 
buy of | 
an egg may’ be a Compensation for being repeat- 
edly parboited, but, for my own part, I would 


much prefer the life of one of the self-consti- 


of bim at extravagant prices. The price of 


Heving eaten our egg, we proceed along the 
shoré to Bais, the world-renowned watering- 
‘place of the old Roman aristocrate—ti® New- 
port of the Roman Empire—to which the 
proud and fashionable, the gay and beautiful, 
took their yearly flight, just as their modern 
imitators now go to Newport. Nobody in 
Rome was anybody unless he had a villa at 
Baie, and so just as Rome grew, Bais grew 
too, till all its heights were covered with villas, 
and even the sea iteelf was built into. Here 
reigned fashion and vice, both in frightful pro- 
portions, and even the heathen stood amazed 


at the daring of the profligacy of Bais. The. 


poets and satirists of the age have given to 
Baiz no enviable place in history, and if half 
they say of it is true, the world may be glad 
that it isas we see it—aruin. The slopes of 
all the hills are covered with broken brick 

work, and far out into the sea, we behold be- 

neath the waves the crumbling remains of tem- 
ples, villas, and baths. To build up these ruins 
again, to re-people the scene with the bright 
villag and the dissolute aristocracy of Rome, to 
set to work again the whole machinery of their 
profane esatarnalia, and to turn this silent de- 
solation into a populous busy hell, as it was, 

is an easy work fur the imagination, but plea- 

santer far is it to look upon it as it is now, 

with nothing to pain the heart or to distract 
the eye from the glorious scenery which its 

heights command—scenery perbaps unequalled 
slong the whole sweep of this magnificent bay. 

A little beyond Baise we reach the river Styx, 

not the dark sullen stream which you might 
imagine, but a shallow inlet from the sea. We 
are absolutely disgusted with the Styx. It ac- 
cords with no poetic idea we ever had of it, 

and we are disposed to arraign Virgil as an 
impostor. We are not thrown into any better 
humour by the sight of the Elysian Fields, 

which we reach by walking around the inlet; 

no Charon being there to ferry us across. It 
is only a half acre lot, devoted to vines and 
cabbages, and abounding in man-traps in the 
shape of old broken tombs, into which you 

stumble at every step. We sit down on an old 

tomb and translate Virgil’s poetry into prose, 

and it runs thus: “ People died in Bais, and 

the common undertaker rowed their bodies 

over the Styx in a scow and buried them in 

the Elysian Fields.’ We shall never read 

Virgil again as we have read him, although we 

have a higher opinion of his imagination than 

ever before. 

The Elysian Fields are crowned by the vil- 
lage of Baoli, whose inhabitants congist of a 
hundred or more squalid wretches, rolling in 
filth, who follow us in our visit to the prisons 
of Nero close by, and who, on our return, chase 
us in full hue and cry down a steep hill, leav- 
ing only the babies at home. A penny tossed 
in the road arrests them and brings on a gene- 
ral fight, whereat we make good our escape 
and reach a little roadside inn near Baia. 
Here we indulge in the luxuries of which 
Horace sings, oysters and Falernian wine, the 
former having the taste of an old copper cent, 
and the latter not quite so good as bad vine- 
gar. We provide a smoking hot dinner of 
maccaroni for the beggars that lie around un- 
der rags in the sun, and having seen them 
drag it through the mud and then swallow it, 
mud and all, we adjourn to the curious temple 
of Mercury, whose vaulted ceiling furms a fine 
whispering gallery, and whose floor is, for the 
time, being occupied by two Neapolitan girls, 
who dance to the music their mother makes, 
till we almost think they will shake their 
rags entirely off. We then return to Naples, 
driving all the way along the shore, meeting 
the beaaty and fashion of the city, and looking 
out upon a landscape combining more beauties 
than the eye of man ever gazed upon else- 
where. We have seen much to-day, much 
worth studying and remembering, more than 
this hasty record shows, and more than we 
should have cared to know. We would give 
much if we could have back again our old 
ideas of the Elysian Fields; but they are gone 


for ever. Buiyra. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BRIDE’S PRAYER. 
BY MARIA gy ANDERSON. 


Lowly the young bride knelt in prayer. One hour— 
One brief and blissful hour—upon her brow 

The orange flowers had rested; and a voice 
Low, rich, and how intensely dear, in tones 

Of deep, unutterable tenderness, 

Had called her by the sacred name, «“ My wife!” 
A time she lingered ’mid the pleasant guests, 
Who filled to overflowing the wide halls 

And princely parlours of her father’s home. 

She stood amid her crowd of loving friends, 
Surrounded by her fair young bridal train, 

With one small hand, light as a pure snow flake, 
Upon her husband’s arm. A sparkling ring, 
The sacred signet of her wedded love, 

Gleamed on her finger like a small, bright star. 
But the rich music, and the laughter light, 

And glare of many lamps, and dancing gay, 
Oppressed the spell-bound heart of the young bride ; 
O! what had she to do with laughter light, 

And music and gay mirth? The solemn prayer 
Of him who had pronounced in tones so deep 
Her bridal benediction, on her ear 

Still lingered. So she stole away and went 

To the familiar room where all the hours 

Of solitude her heart had ever known 

Had all been passed. A smiling glance 

She on her husband turned, as his dear hand, 
Unseen, a slight detaining movement made, 

As if ’twere pain that she should quit his side 
The briefest while. 


The bride alone with God! Lowly she knelt, 

And lifted her meek brow, white as the wreath 

Which rested on it; closed her violet eyes, 

And the long lashes rested o’er a cheek 

As roseate as the ocean’s purest shell. 

O! far too beautiful for aught of earth, 

Looked that young creature in her snowy robes, 

Which threw their silken folds around her form, 

Exquisite in its statue-like repose. 

The long white veil swept round her like a mist, 

And from her marble brow the golden curls 

Fell richly back, confined by limpid pearls ; 

And o’er her heart her small fair hands were 
clasp’d— 

That warm, true, loving heart, whose every throb 

Was one of deathless love and constancy ! 

O! the wrapt beauty of that angel brow, 

Sublime with trusting faith! ‘I'he coral lips 

Parted, and tones of silvery melody 

Whispered thrillingly the words, “« My husband:” 

A light breeze lifted her pale, golden curls— 

’T'was the quick flutter of an angel’s wings. 

A “ministering epirit” lingered near 

The fair young bride, and wafted her pure prayer 

Fresh from her lips, up through the emerald gates 

And pearly portals of the heavenly world; 


Veiled his bright wings, and told it meekly there. 


*T was answered. When amid her bridal guests 
The young wife moved again, a tranquil light 
Shone in her azure eyes, and her young lord © 
Read on her snowy brow a holy joy ; 
But never dreamed it was the breath of prayer— 
Prayer deep and fervent, for his sake poured out, 
Leaving its blessed answer on her face. 
Aberdeen, Harford county, Md. 


A Scriptural Sum. 


Christian readers here is a sum in Addi- 
tion for you to work out. It will require 
diligence and care, and admit of no waste 
time: 

Add to your faith, virtue; 

And to your virtue, knowledge; 

And to temperance; 

Aud to temperance, patience; 

And to patience, godliness; — 

And to godliness, brotherly kindness ; 

And to brotherly kindness, charity. 

The Answer.—For if these things be in 
you and abound, they make you that ye 
neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 2 Pe- 
ter 1. 5—8.— Christian Indcx. 


| 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE GARDENS OF THE BIBLE. 


NO. I. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden.—Gen. ii. 8. 

Eden means pleasure or delight; and in 
the judgment of some scholars, as applied 
to the earliest habitation of our first parents, 
it is not a proper name, but is descriptive 
of its character. It is once so translated in 
the Septuagint, which in Genesis ii. 17, 
substitutes for the garden of Eden, ‘the 
paradise of luxury.” Though this is pro- 
bably not correct, the Hebrew student will 
at once perceive a slight difference in the 
form of the word Eden, when it refers to 
this early paradise, and the Eden which 
means a country known in later times. 
(Compare 2 Kings xix. 12, showing that 
the two regions are not to be identified. 

The locality of this primeval paradise has 
been much disputed. The whole multitude 
of frivolous and unfounded conjectures, and 
such opinions as are inconsistent with the 
historical truth of the narrative, must be 
set aside in the outset. It was not an extra- 
mundane garden, located somewhere in the 
regions of space; it was not the entire 
world, nor the whole of a continent. It 
could not have been in the lovely vale of 
Cashmere, nor in Scandinavia, nor at the 
confluence of the Ohio and Missouri with 
the upper and lower Mississippi, nor in 
some island of the ocean. It is not to be 
explained away as a myth, which never had 
a real existence, and whose geographical 
position it would be as vain to seek as it 
would be to strive to locate the gardens of 
the Hesperides, or the wanderings of Io; 
though even the recent Protestant Ency- 
clopzedia of Hertzog is guilty of maintaining 
this view. When the impugners of the 
truth of the Mosaic narrative avail them- 
selves of the strange conceit of Josephus, 
that the Pison was the Ganges, and the 
Gibon the Nile, and endeavour to fasten 


upon the sacred writer the absurdity of 


supposing that these and the Euphrates 
and Tigris all sprang from a common source, 
they but afford a fresh instance of the eager 
credulity of unbelief. However the fabu- 
lous may gather about the distant and the 
unknown, the Euphrates and the Nile were 
too familiar to Moses and the Hebrews 
generally, for them to have imagined that 
the one proceeding from the north, and the 
other from the south, and separated by an 
intervening sea, their sources were the 
same. 

If any approximation can be made to- 
ward ascertaining the spot where the gar- 
den of Eden lay, it can only be by taking 
as our base the plainer parts of the descrip- 
tion, and proceeding from these to what are 
more obscure. Though the deluge may 
have altered, to some extent, the configura- 
tion of the earth’s surface, and that with 
other convulsions of nature may have ob- 
literated some of the original characteristics 
of this region, there is no reason to believe 
that such total changes have been induced 
as to make all inquiries upon this subject 
fruitless. The detailed description which 
Moses gives, seems to imply that it was 
intelligible to his earliest readers, and would 
direct their minds, if not to the precise 
spot, at least generally to the quarter in 
which the garden of the Lord lay. The 
Hiddekel, it is readily ascertainable, was 
the Tigris; -and this and the Euphrates are 
streams that are well known. Paradise 
must have lain, therefore, somewhere along 
the course of these rivers, or near their 
sources. It is only the Pison and the 
Gihon which can cause any embarrassment. 
One is said to compass the land of Havi- 
lah, and the other the land of Cush (margin 
English version); but though lands bearing 
these names are mentioned elsewhere, there 
is too much uncertainty about their posi- 
tion for us to derive important aid from 
their mention. The leading views which 
have been entertained regarding them may 
perhaps be summed up thus:—These are 
names of different mouths by which the 


united Tigris and Euphrates empty their | 


waters into the sea; or names of tributaries 
of these streams; or names of rivers flowing 
into the Black or the Caspian Sea, which 
head near these streams, and whose source 
may originally have been identical with 
theirs; or names of rivers which once ex- 
isted and pursued the course which Moses 
indicates, but which, in the changes that 
have since occurred, have wholly perished, 
or have been diverted from their early 
channel. 

But though there is a measure of ob- 
scurity resting upon the description given, 
which probably never can be wholly dissi- 
pated, there is a beautiful significance in 
the idea which it suggests altogether apart 
from its geographical import. Paradise 
lies at the head of these four important 
streams, in number equalling the quarters 
of the globe. From this garden of the 
Lord, which they have served to fertilize 
and beautify, they diverge over the world, 
every where telling the tale of their origin. 
They spring from God’s earthly residence 
to carry blessings throughout their course. 
One flows about a land of material riches, | 
of gold and spicery and precious stones. 
The others border or intersect lands of 
imperial greatness, the earliest seats of 
power and empire—Cush (Gen. x. 8-10), 
Assyria,and Babylon. The lands of wealth 
and the lands of empire are watered by 
streams flowing out of Paradise; and wealth 
and empire should be tributary to him who 
there held his seat. Yet alas! when the 
stream of human population followed the 
course of these primeval rivers, and over- 
flowed these lands, man had become a de- 
generate race, and no longer owned his 
source and spring in Paradise. He made 
idols of his gold, and employed his power 
in hostility to Him to whom he owed alle- 
giance. But the time is coming when this 
unnatural apostasy and perversion shall 
cease, and the dwelling-place of God shall 
be the acknowledged spring of blessing to 
the world; and they that have wealth and 
they that have power shall gratefully con- 
fess that all their streams have flowed to 
them from it. 

There are some pleasing reminiscences 
of this idea connected with the Paradise of 
the Bible, which are found preserved among 
the heathen. Thus, the Hindoos fancy a 
river flowing from Meru, the mountain of 
the gods, which divides into four principal 
streams and waters the whole world. And 
the sacred books of Zoroaster speak of a 
stream flowing out from beneath the throne 
of Ormuza, and fertilizing the world. The 
Bible presents us with the true original, of 
which these are fanciful and distorted re- 
presentations. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GRACE TRIUMPHING. 


BY WM. 8S. PLUMER, D.D. 


The history of redemption will not be 
fully written until] the last child of God 
shall be born—born again, sanctified and 
glorified. Every year is adding new jewels 
to the crown of the Redeemer, and new 
members to the throng of the redeemed. 
Of these, some are mentioned in the an- 
nals of time, but more are not heard of, 
except in a small circle. God’s people are 
his “hidden ones.”” Old Dr. Rodgers said, : 
«If I ever reach the kingdom of. heaven, 
three things will greatly surprise me. One 
will be the fact that some, in whose piety 
I had much confidence, will not be there. 
Another will be that some in whose piety . 
I had little or no confidence will there ap- 
pear in glory. But the greatest wonder 
will be to find myself saved and for ever 
with the Lord.” Every conversion is a 
wonder of grace and mercy. It is pecu-' 
liarly so to the soul that experiences the 
amazing change effected by the Holy Ghost. 

_ These thoughts are suggested by recol- | 
lections of one whom I long and greatly 
loved. I have been surprised not to see 
any published notice of the grace of God: 
manifested in her life and death. Perhaps 
a feeling that her memory was sacred to 
friendship weeping in silence, may have 
restrained others. Yet I hope no offence 
will be taken at this tribute of affection to 
a very precious memory. 

It is true there is nothing to give a 
thrilling interest to the brief memoirs of 
many a retiring child of God. It is so here. 
The chief events of the life of the dear de- 
parted one are soon told. She was born 
October 11th, 1827; baptized April 22d, 
1828; made a public profession of religion 
in the Presbyterian Church in April, 1847; 
was married October 15th, 1850; and died 
December 5th, 1856. She had the best 
training that could be expected in a family 
where the influence of pious parents and of 
a faithful pastor was constantly felt. When 
she was in her thirteenth year, I well re- 
member a cold day, when she came to con- 
verse with a minister of the gospel on the 
great question of her personal salvation. 
But her public profession was delayed un- 
til she felt a sweet assurance that the step 
was not chargeable with rashness. Yet 
she was naturally diffident, and habitually 
said but little of herself. She never boast- 
ed of her elenes, yet she was not re- 
luctant, at proper times, to say to her 
friends that to her soul the Lord had been 


gracious indeed. | 


About the time when she first connected | 
herself with the church, the death of a very 
lovely younger sister made a deep impres- 
sion on her mind, greatly strengthened her 
faith, and gave her a firmness and energy 
of religious character, which she had not 
previously evinced. From this time to the 
close of her life, her way was as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

Her first child was one of great promise, 
but was early taken away. At this trying 
time she exhibited an amount of Christian 
character that surprised all her friends. 
Her soul was borne above those considera- 
tions which overwhelm so many in the hour 
of trial. It may be safely said that in all 
that sad bereavement she charged not God 
foolishly. 

Early in the summer of 1856, she be. 
came satisfied that her last sickness was 
upon her, and she began to make special | 
preparation for the solemn exchange of 
worlds. She carefully reviewed her own 
mental exercises, sought clearer apprehen- 
sions of the riches and freeness of divine 
grace, and by degrees became as tranquil 


‘and peaceful in the prospect of death, as if 


she was merely about to remove from one 
earthly city to another. This was marvel- 
ous; for she was naturally timid to an un- 
usual degree. Then, too, she had all the 
affluence of worldly possession, which makes 
this life so attractive to many. Then she 
had brothers who at any moment would 
have risked their lives for her; a sister 
whose heart was bound up in her; parents 
whose excellence and love had been the 
charm and the solace of her life. Then, 
too, the husband of her youth was every 
way worthy of her, tender, devoted, a friend 
of God and of all good men. More than 
all this, she had two little children, a son 


and a daughter, the eldest just beginning } 


to pronounce sentences of his own com. 
posing, and the other still younger. I[n- 
deed, late in October, 1856, she said to me, 
“More than anything, children make a 
mother wish to live.” - Yet she gave up all 
quietly, calmly, without a murmur, without 
a fear. 

All her life she had been remarkable for 
her liberality to objects of Christian be- 
nevolence. Yet some months before her 
death she adopted the proper measures to 
secure to five institutions jive thousand dol- 
lars each, in all twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Some time since, these sums were 
duly paid over, and the church where she 
worshipped, the Bible Society, the Orphan 
Asylum, the Widow’s. Home, and the Pro. 
testant Infirmary, are thus enabled to prose- 
cute their appropriate work with new zeal 
and energy. 

The conversations had with her the last 
few months of her life, drew from her the 
most cheering and edifying remarks. In- 
deed many things she said, were gems of 
spiritual wisdom and consolation. They 
were such as these: During one of the at- 
tacks of severe pain, one said to her— 
«¢ You must long to be free from this suffer- 
ing.” She turned her face and said, «O, 
do you think it is on account of bodily 
pain I want to be away? O, no; I want to 
be with Jesus.”’ At another time she said, 
«¢ Jesus is my only hope.”” She was to the 
last thankful for any kindness or attention. 
To him who had long been her spiritual 
guide she said—‘The Lord reward you, 
you have been a faithful pastor.”” She was 
not without fear that she would at last die 
of suffocation, but said—<<It will all be 
well; it will all be right”? To dear ones 
around her she said—‘I trust we shall all 
meet in heaven; do not grieve immoderate- 
ly for me.” Hearing the words—« Sweet 
to lie passive in His hand, and know no 
will but His’—she said: «O, yes! HW I 
know my heart, I would desire that my 
will may be perfectly conformed to His.’ 
Again: “I would not give up my hope in 
Christ for worlds; no, not for worlds.” 
Her prayers for her little ones, her remarks 
to the eldest of them, her charges respect- 
ing them, her trust in God for them, were 
all such as can be expected from none but 
dying mothers who rest all their hope on 
the Rock of Ages. She never lost her 


| relish for the Word of God, and always was 


| gratified {to have it read in her hearing. 
She found God’s word sweet to her taste, 
yea, sweeter than the honey-comb; often 
exclaiming, as promises were repeated— 
«« How precious!”” She found great joy in 
those two chapters, so famous in God's 
church ever since they were written—the 
14th of John’s Gospel, and the 8th of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Like her 
Saviour and many of God’s people, she 
showed an aversion to narcotic drugs in her 
last hours, Like Summerfield, she wished 
to enter eternity with an unclouded sky. 
Among her last sayings was—‘I am going 
to my Heavenly Father, who can do for me 
far more than any earthly parent can pos- 
sibly do.” 

Many other things, sacred in the memo- 

ry of her immediate friends, did she say. 
Indeed no child of God could visit her 
without feeling that it was a great privi- 
lege to behold such triumphs won by divine 
grace. 
_ About an hour before her death she said, 
“IT am @ happy to depart, not merely to 
be free from pain and suffering, but to be 
with my Saviour in his glorious home.”’ 

Thus lived and died Isabel, daughter of 
George and Isabella Brown, and wife of 
William H. Graham, all of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

This brief history shows that God keeps 
covenant for ever; that his dealings with 
his people are kind and tender in propor- 
tion to their youth, timidity and self-dis. 
trust; that there is no substitute for vital, 
hearty piety; that divine comforts accom- 
pany or follow a reliance on divine grace; 
that the exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises of -God are still faithfully fulfilled; 
that in the case of believers, death is abol- 
ished; and that as our day is, so shall be 
our strength. 

‘The righteous shall be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance. Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his. 


THINGS IN FRANCE. 


The Paris Univers is doing its best to increase 
its unpopularity, and that of its religion, by 
throwing vulgar aspersions on our national 
poet, laughing at his cortéve to the tomb, 
and abusing his memory in its choicest 
slang. The secret is, that in some of his 
songs, Beranger gave sly hits at the black 
fox-like men whose rule is mystery, and 
such an offence is never forgiven. Beranger 
never confessed to man, and stood thus ona 


fellow-countrymen. Lamartine Kus devoted 
magnificent pages to the poet’s memory in 
the last numbers of his Cours de Litterature; 
burning pages of eloquence, studded with 
the purest diamonds of his lofty mind. No 
contrast could be more striking, nor more 
apropos. 

While some of the liberal Paris journals 
are branding the foolish and wicked tracts 
published by the clergy and their friends 
as offences against good French, good taste, 
and good sense, as much as against good 
morals, the Univers and its party are pass- 
ing sleepless nights on account of the Pro- 
testant tracts now inundating France, as 
they express it. The old-fashioned pedlar 
is transformed, embellished; and even rail- 
ways lend their aid to abet evangelizing 
crinolines, for all sects and sexes join in 
the deed of darkness! The Bishop of Stras- 
bourg is wofully distressed at the perse- 
verance of the distributors; for where the 
detestable publications find no admittance 
through doors, they slip in at windows; 
where they have no purchasers, they await 
finders on the public roads! And the worst 
part of it all is, that the Government stamp 
is upon every one of them! I must add 
though, in justice to Monseigneur, that he 
repudiates all connection with the pious 
fraud that passes off electric-bands for mira- 
cle working chains from our Lady, whose 
sacred image is engraved upon them. The 
public, alas! are becoming more learned 
than their would-be guides. ? 

The Jesuits are straining every nerve, 
however, boldly calling on French Catholics 
to unite with the Austrian ones “to combat 
the Revolution and its mother Heresy.” 
They are raising up the memories of dead 
saints of the eighteenth century, before 
whose miracles the suspensive properties of 
S. Cupertin grow pale—who actually multi- 
plied—not works of faith or charity only— 
but their own bodies, so that they were s_2n 
in many places at the same identical instant 
of time. They are accusing us of priest- 
murder, declaring that the knowledge that 
a Protestant church was on the point of be- 
ing erected at Chamouny hastened the death 
of the Curé of that place! They have, 
however, it is said, received a check at 
Paris, where they wished to erect a monu- 
ment commemorative of the promulgation of 
the Immaculate Conception of Mary. This 
monument, it was proposed, should be like 
the one at Rome, but the foreseen impossi- 
bility of obtaining ground from the Govern- 
ment for such a purpose caused a change of 
projects, and a church, with an immense 
bas-relief representing the Pope alone pro- 
claiming the new dogma, was thought of, 
and assubscription commenced, but when 
the adhesion of the new archbishop was 
asked for, the peremptory answer was re- 
turned ‘Let me never hear another word 
on the subject!” 

Our Protestant works are going on in 
their quiet way. The Evangelical Society 
has determined to add to its Training-school 
for School-masters a special class for young 
men desirous of entering the ministry. The 
Lyonese annual assembKes are taking place 
to-day. Next Monday evening the Evan- 
gelical Alliance will meet at Taitbout Chapel 
to hear the reports of the delegates to the 
Berlin Conference. Last month the Pas- 
toral Conferences of the Gard were held at 
Alais, in presence of fifty-seven pastors and 
theological students. The lives of Alexan- 
der Vinet and Samuel Vincent were told 


the Inner Mission in the south of France, 
with its works of charity and itinerating 
ministers, was read. Meetings were also 
held lately at Lorient of all the pastors 
employed in the difficult work of evangeli- 
zation in Brittany. Obhristian love and 
hospitality pervaded the assembly. A cap- 
tain in the British navy, passing through 
Lorient, was delighted to aid liberally the 
little flock of that place in their intention 
of building a suitable place of worship. At 
present they meet in the Court of Justice, 
lent to them by the authorities.— Paris Cor. 
of the London Christian Times. | 


Eavy judges of the works by the person 


who does them. Equity judges of persons 
by their works. 


par with the ninety-nine hundredths of his. 
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LETTER FROM DR. DUFF. 


The following letter from Dr. Duff, under 
date of September 17th, though written be- 
fore he had heard of the fall of Delhi, pre- 
sents a striking view of the strength of the 
rebellion. | 

The only cheering feature in the affairs of 
the last dreary fortnight is, that the small 
handfuls of sorely beleaguered British in 
divers places have been wondrously enabled 
to keep their ground in the face of hostile 
and exasperated myriads. Is not this, amid 
such an outpouring of judgments, to be 
hailed as a token of good from the Lord? 
Is it not a proof that, in the midst of de- 
served wrath, He is still remembering mer- 
cy? Why have these handfulls of British 
men not been swallowed up outright, like 
so many molehills of sand amid the tumul- 
tuous roar of waters? Who endowed them 
with the will, the determination, the perse- 
verance, the unshaken nerve, the sleepless, 
dauntless energy? If ever “the doing of the 
Lord” was patently visible to all eyes, sure- 
ly it is here. But, alas! an unbelieving 
world will not, cannot recognize it. It is, 
therefore, all the more incumbent on Christ’s 
faithful followers to do so. In all history I 
know no spectacle more absolutely astonish- 
ing than that presented by Lucknow during 
the last three months. There being no for- 
tress there, the late lamented Sir Henry 
Lawrence—in whom the heroism of ancient 
chivalry was singularly combined with the 
benevolence of Christian philanthropy— 
when he saw danger impending, suddenly 
threw up some entrenchments around the 
Residency House, and thither removed the 
handful of British troops, together with all 
the Christian men, women, and children, 
then in the neighbourhood; grain of all sorts 
being, at the same time, with happy fore- 
thought, purchased and stocked, fuel piled, 
commissariat and other stores collected and 
laid in. Soon was the rapidly entrenched 


‘Residency House surrounded by about 


ty thousand disciplined sepoy troops, with 
all the munitions of war; assisted by at least 
twenty thousand more of the armed follow- 
ers of rebel rajahs, and more than éuwice 
twenty thousand desperadoes and club-men 
from the jails and villages—all abundantly 
supplied with provisions by the Mohamme- 
dan nobles, and wealthy merchants. Speedi- 
ly were trenches opened by the rebels round 
the Residency, and a continuous fire of guns 
and musketry kept up; while, ever and anon, 
combined attacks were made upon it by the 
whole body of insurgents, and as often he- 
roically repelled. At last, the mighty chief 
—Sir Henry—fell, a martyr to his own 
fearless daring; but not before—alike by 
words and deeds—he had succeeded in trans- 
fusing somewhat of the matchless energy of 
his own great soul into the souls of all 
around him. And right nobly have his in- 
trepid followers carried out his dying re- 
quest—which was to perish amid the ruins 
of the Residency House, rather than surren- 
der themselves to faithless, ruthless men, 
who, in defiance of the most solemn vows, 
would delight in subjecting them to dishon- 


our, lingering torture, and an ignominious 


death. Surely if this illustrious garrison 
should eventually be saved, or even if, at 
the eleventh hour, it should be doomed, 
martyr-like, to perish—surely a spot enno- 
bled by so marvellous a defence ought to be 
for ever sacred in the eyes of Britons; and 
a@ monumental fort—a Lawrenceghur — 
erected over it, with a Christian church, to 
commemorate the name and the achieve- 
ments of its late peerless chief. 

But while things remain much as they 
were as regards the position of the British 
throughout this vast Presidency, an intes- 
tine war is raging with fearful virulence 
among the natives themselves in the north- 
west and central [ndia provinces. The strong 
arm of authority and restraint being re- 
moved, all the elements of wildest disorder 
are let loose. A terrible work of plunder 
and devastation seems everywhere to be 
carried on. While the great bulk of the 
mutinous sepoys are congregated in armies 
—here standing a siege, there carrying on 
ancther, and elsewhere fighting pitched bat- 
tles with our British generals and soldiers 
—numbers of them, with twenty or thirty 
thousand criminals liberated from jail, and 
myriads more of habit and repute thieves 
and villains, are scouring the country in all 
directions. While many of the populace in 
cities, and of the common ryoés or agricul- 
tural population, are passive and apathetic 
—scarcely knowing, and not at all caring, 
who their supreme rulers may be, so long as 
their immemorial habits, manners, customs, 
and usages are not violently interfered with 
—it cannot be doubted that numbers of 
both classes are disaffected or actively hos- 
tile to the British and their Government. 
A gentleman of long experience in Tirhoot 
writes :—‘“ There is a strong sympathy with 
the mutineers throughout the country; every 
success or fresh rising of the mutineers was 
marked here with a look of satisfaction. 
Not one man among the numerous zemin- 
dars with whom [I have conversations either 
expresses sympathy for the Government, or 
will give a single hint as to the reason of the 
risings, although I am perfectly convinced 
that all the better informed ones were per- 
fectly aware of what was to happen!” An 
intelligent gentleman at Agra, writing of 
the state of things when the British were 
obliged to abandon the city and retire into 


the fort says:—‘‘The populace was all in 


arms, and there was nothing but plundering, 
bloodshed, and burning and destroying bun- 
galows and public offices. In plundering, 
most of the Hindustanis (1. e. up-country 
Hindus) joined the Mohammedans. The 
Mohammedans to a man are against the 
British Government, and three-fourths of the 
Hindustanis.”’ 

In narratives that are constantly reach- 
ing us from individuals that have escaped, 
we read that, amid occasional and solitary 
acts of kindness, they were most frequently 
mocked, abused, insulted, and ill-treated by 
the villagers, even when already stripped of 
everything, so as to offer no temptation to 
acts of personal violence. Even poor harm- 
less females — scorched and blistered by 
exposure to a burning sun, half-dead from 
hunger and fatigue, aye, and half-distracted 
from being suddenly made childless and 
husbandless—have often met with little 
mercy at the hands of bps, ate In many 
places, too, from lust of plunder, villagers 
are up in arms against villagers; while the 
native police, instead of attempting to main- 
tain or establish order, are everywhere swell- 
ing the hosts of ruffians that are bent on 
village. While many rajahs and zemindars 
have hitherto remained ostensibly faithful to 
the British Crown, others have been set up 
as chiefs by the mutineers, or have raised 
the standard of their own independence, or 
have proclaimed allegiance to the recently 
installed Sovereign of Delhi. In Oude 
many of the chiefs are in open rebellion. 
The Rani of Jhansi, after aiding in the 
massacre of all the British there, has raised 
a body of 14,000 men, with twenty guns. 
The Jaloun Chief has raised a body of about 
12,000. Kuwar Singh of Shahabad, be- 
tween the Soane and Benares, has a vast 
body of rebel followers—variously estimated 
from twenty to forty thousand—now hang- 
ing threateningly over Mirzapore, one of the 
grandest emporiums of trade in the north- 
west, and where the British are. now shut. 
up within an entrenchment. The Chief of 
Secundra Rao, with a body of cavalry and 


infantry, has taken possession of Coel and 
Allyghur, between Agra and Delhi, and pro- 
claimed himself subadar, or governor, for 
the King of Delhi, of all the country be- 
tween these towns and Allahabad, that is, 
the whole Doadb, or country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges—collecting the 
revenue due to our Government, and exer- 
cising other prerogatives of royalty! 

From these and other facts of a similar 
kind—some of them formerly mentioned— 
how utterly erroneous and misleading must 
appear some of the representations in home 
journals, from the 7imes downwards. What 

ecomes of the oft-reiterated assertion—“ It 
is a military revolt, and nothing more?” or 
of the assertion—“The Bengal army has 
ceased to exist,”’ when, though it has ceased 
to exist as our army, it continues in realit 
to exist as our deadliest enemy? or of suc 
declarations as these—‘‘The entire non- 
military population, from cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas, have stood aloof from the 
movement’’—‘“‘ Not a man has stirred’— 
‘‘The chiefs of upper India vie with each 


as a people. 


assurances of support and attachment?’ 
Unqualified statements of this description 
—so violently wide of the truth—cannot 
fail to prove mischievous, by lulling the 
rulers and people of Great Britain into a 
false security, and a security as fatal as it 
is false. * * * 

But British troops are now beginning to 
arrive almost daily, and a month hence the 
cold season will set in. So we live in fond 
hope that the Lord, in answer to the many 
prayers of his people in India and in Bri- 
tain, will interpose for our deliverance. 

In Calcutta there has been more prayer 
during the last four months than probably 
in any four years preceding. The Lord’s 
judgments are seen visibly poured upon us 
And all that know their Bibles 
confess that it is on account of our own sing 
—the sins of our rulers, and the sins of our 
fathers—never sufliciently repented of nor 
forsaken. 

The venerable and truly pious Bishop of 
Calcutta has been congruously taking the 
lead and setting the example in all holy 
exercises in public and private. One even- 
ing he invited all ministers of all evangeli- 
cal denominations in Calcutta to his palace, 
to unite in social prayer and praise. He 
repeatedly besought Lord Canning to ap- 
point a day for humiliation and prayer for 
all India. But the Governor-General as 
repeatedly refused to comply. A memorial 
from the Christian inhabitants of Calcutta 


was at last addressed to his Lordship on 


the subject; and though a proclamation 
was, in consequence, issued, I grieve to add 
that it is of a nature to give little satisfac- 
tion. It ignores Christ and Christianity 
altogether—invites simply all “ faithful sub- 
jects of the British Crown,” &c., 7. e., Mo- 
hammedans, Hindus, &-., (who still profess 
fidelity to the British Crown) as well as the 
Christians. This is sad and saddening, 
since, instead of honouring, it insults Jeho- 
vah, the one living andtrue God. O! pray 
for us. Yours affectionately, 

ALEXANDER Durr. | 


Abduction of Protestant Girls by 
Romanists. 


The London Morning Advertiser lately 
stated that two of the daughters of a Pro- 
testant family, named Mary and Catharine 
Seiler, aged respectively eighteen and fif- 
teen, natives of Saarburg, have been, in the 
absence of their parents, inveigled away and 
abducted by the emissaries of Rome in the 
French village of St. Genis, and are still 
kept in forcible and secret confinement. 
When the bereaved parents demanded from 
the Popish curé of St. Genis the restoration 
of their daughters, he not only did not affect 
to conceal the abduction, but announced 
‘‘that they were well taken care of, and 
would be properly instructed in the true re- 
ligion. Should they, however, afterwards 
feel inclined to abandon that religion, then 
they would be permitted to rejoin their 
home.” Notwithstanding all that has been 
done, no redress has as yet been obtained by 
the parents, or promised; and it appears 
that the parents, after spending their all in 
their efforts to obtain restoration of their 
daughters, travelled on foot from Geneva to 
Berlin, where they are at present making a 
final attempt to rescue their beloved ones. 
The Scottish Reformation Society has me- 
morialized Lord Clarendon to adopt all ne- 
cessary measures, through her Majesty’s 
representatives at the Courts of France and 
Prussia, with a view of aiding the parents 
to recover their daughters. 


The Roman Catholic Mutineers, 


The following “notes” of what was said 
at a meeting of Roman Catholics, held on 
Wednesday —- at 14 New street, 
Bishopsgate street, London, have been for- 
warded to the Advertiser, as showing the 
spirit by which the adherents of Popery in 
this country are animated towards England 
in the present crisis in our affairs: 

‘‘The Roman Catholics bave for a long 
time determined to form themselves into an 
Association to obtain their rights and pri- 
vileges, and to enjoy the right of private 
judgment. This meeting is, therefore, the 
indication of something else. Is it to be a 
matter of words or deeds? Deeds. (Loud 
cheers.) You have the means [ tell you in 
your own hands to assert your rights.” 

‘‘ Tn respect to the oath, look at the Queen; 
she is bound to take an oath to uphold the 
Protestant form (if form it be;) it has 
no dogmas; it is nothing—a shadow, no 
substance. Nothing in it to soothe the 
dying bed, or ease the aching heart. The 
Queen, I say, is bound in chains. Her con- 
science is not her own, and she cannot fol- 
low the blessed faith of the Roman Catho- 
lics (which she would, I feel sure, if she 
could,) which in a few years will be the re- 
ligion of this puny England. The Protes- 
tant soldiers are taught to sneer at Roman 
Catholic priests, and say they are not gen- 
tlemen. Therefore I say, use all, any 
means, to do away with Protestants. (Loud 
cbeers. 

‘‘'Thank God the sepoys were ever created. 
The London Times is always lying about 
us. We have plenty of replies for them, 
but we need not insert them.” | 

‘‘The Roman Catholic soldiers are not 
like the Protestant beasts, who to the 
battle-field singing the song of ‘The girl I 
left behind me,’ and thinking of the last 
prostitute they saw. No, they go with holy 
inspirations, &c.”’ 

‘¢The Irish Roman Catholics shall not en- 
list. It shall not be that Roman Catholics 
shall shed their blood for English Protest- 
ants.if men are not to have their children 
educated as Roman Catholics.” 

‘The Protestant system works like the 
serpent in its social and civil societies. It 
is an under-current. We cannot see it or 
take hold of it, but it pursues us like a 
phantom.” 

“‘Now I assert, we can get what we want, 
if we will. Let us unite. We must get a 
firm hold of the right of private judgment. 
One thing we know, England is in want 
of soldiers, I advise, therefore, that not an 
Irishman or a Roman Catholic enlist. We 
are told, ‘What shall it profit a map, if he 


gain the whole world and lose his own 
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other in tendering to Government their } 


soul?” Let the English Protestants peri 
rather than one Roman Ostholic soul 
perish from the earth. a cheers. )’’ 
Mr. E. Lucas then said :—“ You have re- 
ceived a hint; let me advise you to follow 
it up. You will be encouraged if you will 
unite to put down the Protestants. Tet the 
working class take the work in hand, and 
means will be provided you to put down 
the Protestants, and Government dare not 


prevent our own power, and in a few years 
England will bea Roman Catholic 


The New Perversions, Actual or 
Proximate. 


About a month ago we stated that we 

could point to about fen influential individ- 
uals, who either had just gone, or were on 
the eve of going, over to Rome. We even 
mentioned the names of four who might 
be said to have taken that step. These 
were : 
1. The Rev. Mr. Oxenham; 2. the Rev. 
Mr. Brown; 8. the Rev. D. Nicolls; 4. 
Mr. Walter Richards. We added:—~* We 
expect to be in a position to announce 
another and much bateh of Tracta- 
rian seceders before long.” Within a few 
days of the appearance of this article, ali the 
four above named parties either under their 
own hands or through the medium of au- 
thorized friends—in several instances by 
both modes—gave a flat contradiction to 
our statements, so far, at least, as they 
were concerned. Now, will it be believed 
that, at the very moment our article ap- 
peared, all the four parties whose names 
we have mentioned had actually seceded 
from the Church of England, as the pre- 
liminary step towards joining the Church 
of Rome? But because there remained 
some formalities to be gone through before 
they could be openly received into the lat- 
ter Church, they took advantage of that 
circumstance, not only to give » downright 
contradiction to our statement, but to as- 
sume a tone of profound indignation at the 
charge. 
_ Three out of the four we named have 
since then gone openly over to Popery. 
Their names are—the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Walter Richards, and the Rev. H. N. 
Oxenham. The first of the three Rev. 
gentlemen was received more than a fort- 
night ago, by Father Keogh, at the Ora- 
tory, Brompton; the second was received a 
few days afterwards, at the same place. 
And the third, the Rev. Mr. Oxenham, was 
received on Saturday last into the bosom of 
the Romish Church at Bayswater, by the 
Rev. Dr. Manning. Of the “plunge” of 
the fourth, namely, the Rev. Mr. Nicolls, 
wo expect to hear from day to day. . . We 
beg our readers here to pause for a moment; 
and ask themselves, what must be the prin- 
ciples—what the morality of a church which 
thus receives into her bosom men who throw 
themselves into her embraces with actual 
falsehood on their lips? In saying this, 
we have in our eye all those who, on 
any occasion, continue solemnly to affirm 
that they are Protestants, and emphatically 
to deny that they have any intention of 
joining the Church of Rome, until they 
have openly thown themselves into the arms 
of that Church. In addition to the three 
whose names we have given as having taken 
that fatal plunge, we have now to mention 
the following: 

1. W. J. Hill, Esq, B.A; 2. V. J. 
Fenwick, . B.A.; 3. Rev. Mr. Roberts, 
Bayswater; 4. A member of Mr. Roberts’ 
family; 5. Another member of Mr. Roberts’ 
family; 6. Colonel Gaisford, son of the late 
Dean of Christ Church, and Professor of 
Greek, at Oxford; 7. Rev. Mr. Collins. — 
London Morning Advertiser. : 


Charch of England and Romanism. 


The Unionist party in the Church of 
England, with their organ, the Union, are 
roceeding to lengths in the advocacy of 
manist doctrines and practices never be- 
fore ventured upon by the Tractarians. 
Their great idea is the hastening of a union 
of the Greek, Romanist, an Anglican 
Churches. A conference on this subject is 
expected, says a correspondent of the Chri# 
tian Times, soon to meet in Paris. ‘There 
is connected with this party a society for 
making known the doctrines of the Church 
of England on the Continent, the Seore- 
tary of which is the Rev. ¥. Meyrick, of 
Trinity College, Oxford. The intention of 
this society is to represent the Church of 
England, as approaching so nearly to that 
of Rome, that words only separate them. 
The sacrifices of the altar, the propitiatory 
priesthood of the clergy, the seven sacra- 
ments, are some of the doctrines which it 
maintains to be held in common.”’ The 
representations of such a party naturally 
tend to weaken the hands of Protestants in 
Romish countries on the Continent, by giv- 
ing an altogether distorted view of our Hog. 
lish Protestantism, and, indeed, by bringing’ 
it into contempt. if 
At home, a “First Catechism of Chris- 
tian Doctrine’ has lately been published 
by these Unionist clergy. The Rev. Hugh 
Robinson writes indignantly in regard to it, 
to the Yorkshire Gazette. After giving a 
number of extracts to show its Popish ten- 
dency, he. says: “Though it talks in one 
place about Extreme Unction, and in an- 
other recognizes the Bishop of Rome as the 
primate of the Western Church, yet its 
author is not, as far as I can ascertain, ‘in 
communion with the Church of Rome, bat: 
with that of England; its patrons are not 
(professedly) Romaniate, but members of a 
Church which, authoritatively .spplies. to 
several of the doctrines and positions of the 
Romish Church, the out- 
spoken epithet of ‘damnable.’ Has it come 
to this with us, that, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, the articles of the Church shall be 
signed, and its Liturgy read, and its reven- 
ues appropriated by men who have devoted’ 
themselves, body and soul, to undo that 
work which the Church was established 
to maintain, to advogate those principles 
against which the Church itself is a living 
protest?” The Romish organ, the Weekly 
Register, says that this party in the Church 
of England appeal to the very existence of 
the Unton newspaper as # proof that their 
views are gaining ground, and that conse- 
quently they ought still to remain in the 
ustablishment. ‘‘ Was there anything like. 
it,” they will ask, “in the palmy days of 
Tractarianism? We boldly profess all Ro- 
man doctrine except the Papal anpremacy, 
and no one hinders us.” Has the Church 
of England no power to eject from ite com- 
munion men who go to such extremes? ~ A: 
number of them are said to be on the eve: 
of leaving it of themselves, and their depar- 
ture is only cause of congratulation; and 
not of regret. But are they to be:permitted 
to remain nominally in the Church till th 
have poisoned the minds of numerous fol- 
lowers? and are they to he tolerated in the 
bold enunciation of principles directly: 
posed to the Artieles of that Ohutch, while 
professedly members of its commanion? If 
no means exist: for their ejection ab present, 
it is certainly time that new measures should 
be adopted, and we are certain that\the lead- 
ing men of the Church, in» the passing of 


such measures, would have the hearty 


: pathy of the country.—Londbn paper. — 
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Managers of the Ame- 
subject ofthe emen- 
eee discussion, on a report: 
Dt) Vermilye. The result 
the whole subject hes -been re- 


to report, if poss 
r meeting of the 


our. surprise is mitigated, in view of the re- 
‘Ynerks: put into the mouths of some of the 
clerical members present at the first meet. 
ing, who are represented, in a report we 

vepeon, 9s baying said, that though they 
no by the emendations, they 
were in favour of receding, to satisfy the 
and prejudice” of objectors. 
Surely the gentlemen to whom this lan- 
guage.ia ascribed,.could not have so ex- 
regard to class 
in. which Hodge, Van Rensselaer, and 
R. Ji Breckinridge hold a conspicuous place. 


+ Naw. asp Impostranr 
end’ Hberal gevtleses st ‘Germantown, 
tikitig steps for the erec- 
toh commodious and handsome Pres- 
bytéerian chufch, designed for a new organi- 
zation. They are in treaty for a very 
eligible lot, and arrangements will be made 
for commencing the building as speedily as 
practicable. From, the spirit with which 
the movement is undertaken, there is reason 
tovexpect that:it: will be a successful one, 
end: that the new edifice will be of such a 
ta correspond with the tasteful and 
elegant’ residences which now adorn that 
beautiful and attractive section of saburban 
Philadelphia. In the meantime a house of 
worship has been secured for temporary 
use, and services will be commenced on the 
first Sabbath of: December. We are pleased 
to. learn that the movement has the hearty 
od-operation of the Rev. Mr. Knox, pastor 
of the present church, and that it is not 
caused by any spirit of opposition, but by a 
desire to promote the interests of our Pres- 
byterian cause in that important locality. 


- DEATH OF AN INTENDED MISSIONARY.— 
regreé to state that Mr. Charles H. 
Young, a member of the Senior Class of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and an 
intended foreign missionary, departed this 
life on the 16th inst, He left for his 
fellow students the message, “Who will 
take my place.as a missionary to Africa? 
The poor heathen ‘cannot die as I am now 


© Ope of the Professors of the Seminary, 
Writifig us; says:——“ We to-day buried one 
of the members of the Senior Class of the 
Seininaty; who had devoted himself to go to 
Africa, and a most exemplary, excellent 
man. A more joyful, triumphant death 
could scarcely be found; no entbusiasm or 
rapture, but heart-felt delight at the pros- 
pect of bis departure, from the first moment 
of its announcement-to him. [ trust it will 
be overruled to a deep and solemn impres- 
sion on both Institutions, of which he has 
successively been a member.”’ 


> 


EmMporTaNT ENTERPRISE IN CLEVELAND. 


—We are ‘rejoiced to learn that the effort 
which has been making for some time to 
secure a vigorous Old-school Church, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, that gem of Western cities, 
is likely to be crowned with success. The 
Rev. F. T. Brown, who has charge of the 
enterprise, deserves much credit for his pa- 
tience, perseverance and energy, in going 
forward amidst discouragemehts and diffi- 
culties which would have disheartened most 
men. The congregation now own a most 
beautiful lot in a central and eligible situa- 
tiow.on offé’of ‘the ‘best streets in the city, 
with ‘a front of seventy feet, and a depth of 
one hundred and eighty, on which they are 
erecting, a very tasteful lecture-room, seated 
banded persons, which will proba- 
bly. be finished: by the first of January. A 
beadsome Norman Gothic church is also 
begun; and it is expected will be ready for 
occupancy by June next. A very gratify- 
ing fact, is that there will be no debt on 
either building when completed. On the 
ith inst., the Presbytery of Wooster in- 
stalled Mr. Brown pastor of the church. 
The occasion was one of much interest to 
the congregation. We congratulate our 
worthy brother and his people on their pre- 
gent auspicious circumstances, and trust 
there is before them a career of great pros- 
perity and usefalness. 
Prorgssor Coprgr.—We see by a report 


one of the daily. papers that this gentle- 


man, in his lectures on the “ Literary Types 


. of Baglish History,” undertook to grapple 


with Milton and the Commonwealth, and, 

as we should fear, with a mind too pre- 
jadiced to do it justice. Surely he could 

Hot possess that comprehensive grasp of his 
subject which its grandeur and magnitude 
demand, when he could justify the course 
of that arch hypocrite and falsifier, the first 
Charles, and characterize hiw as a “sincere 
and honest.man;” when he could brand 
Cromwell fanatic; regard the Puritans 
as unfit for decent society ; and even charge 
upon Milton double-mindedness and vacil- 
lation! ‘True history, untainted by Churchi- 
anity, has given a sounder verdict on these 
points; and we are sorry to see anything 
like a reviyal of the monstrous prejudices 
once entertained in regard to them. Pro- 
fessor Coppee must be a bold man to be 
willing ‘to risk a:reputation on that sort of 
talk at this time of day. | 


_ Sacrep Tarnes.—It 
would;,be no great wonder if Spurgeon 
should have been somewhat spoiled by his 
extraordinary popularity. Such adulation 
and conspicuity are well calculated to turn 
the head’of a young man, and perbaps of 
ati older’ one too: We have heard various 
anecdotes of him, indicating a tendency 
that way, most of which seemed apocryphal ; 
but the following, not. very creditable to his 

everence for sacred things, or to his hum- 
bleness of mind, is on the authority of the 


Rev. Dr..Armitage of New York, who has. 


lately:been to London.» © 
says he, “a week-night 


mecting..in Spurgeon’s own church, at’ 
which he con verts. After 


leading the first down into the water, he 
said, ‘My brother, apon a profession of thy 
feith in the Lord Jesas Christ, I do baptice 
inthe mame ofthe Father, and of the 
Sen, andiof:the Holy Ghost.’ 
ond, do tmmerse thee.’ 
thirds*E de déptbee.’ the: fourth, 
db: ‘thes,’ the fifth, do baptize, 
intaneres| lip; plunge thee, Then tarn- 
idg to:his:qongregation 

when patente to 

I shall get:one for my-trensiation.’” 


to . 
tional churches from 


Amentcan Soorery anp stand 


added, Friends, | 
are given according to merit, | th 


the ba 


error 


leful effects of 


was necessary for the friends 
ine either to take a bold and 

inst the evils that beset 
‘then, of to bid. farewell to all that was 
-most.to. be honoured and cherished in the 
land of the Puritans. The New York 
Independent, having been a chief instrament 
ia making the mischief, is, of course, specially 
jadignaptat any who dare open their mouths 
in defence of the faith of their fathers. 
The: Ind strives to put the odium 
of disturbing the peace of the churches, on 
thé friends of orthodoxy. This is an old 


| trick, and will bardly avail. It has always 


been the way of errorists, when they have 
done such mischief as arouses good men 
to expose, and resist them, to raise the cry 
of persecution, and to endeavour to brand 
the faithful defenders of the truth as the 
troublers of Israel. With an effrontery and 
tone of injured innocence, almost ludicrous, 
the Independent of last week thus charges 
on Dr. Cooke and his paper the sin of schism. 


~The attempt to divide the churches of 
New England upon the interpretation of 
mivor points in that Catechism which they 
all hold ‘for sum and substance of doc- 
trine,’ is an attempt at schism. And if, 
as the Cambridge Synod declare, ‘arrogancy 
of spirit, and ‘uncharitable censoriousness 
toward others’ are marks of schism, surely 
those marks were never more patent than 
in this Circular. 

All the attempts of late years to create 
division in the churches of New England, 
and to sow discord between those churches 
and kindred churches in New York and at 
the West, have had but one origin. The 
same pen and tongue have assailed the 
ministers and churches of New York; the 
ministry of New England as needing a 
Review to keep them from heresy; the 
churches of New England, by perverting 
the imperfect returns of their statistics, to 
the exultation of their enemies; the Semi- 
nary at Andover; the American Congrega- 
tional Union; the Congregational churches 
at the West; and even the Albany Con- 
vention. And though it is hardly possible 
that an agency so well understood should 
ever magnify itself into a power, the 
churches of New England owe it to their 
own dignity and peace to give heed to that 
injunction of the Apostle: ‘I beseech you, 
brethren, mark them which cause divisions 
and offences contrary to the doctrine which 
ye learned; and avoid them. For they 
ars such as serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but their own belly; and by good words 
and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the 
simple.’”’ 

This is about the coolest thing of the 
sort we have seen for a long time. 

It is not likely, however, to deceive the 
discriminating, or to arrest the movement 
of those faithful men who Rave thrown 
themselves into the breach to repel the 
assaults aimed at the subversion of the 
ancient faith. The Puritan Recorder and 
its coadjutors have the lively sympathies of 
those who prize the truth and detest error. 


THE SHADY-SIDE. 


should be permitted occasionally to see 
the condition of some of her servants, who 
are doing her frontier and missionary work. 
The details given in our columns some time 
since in reference to the lowa missionary, 
who was compelled to reach his distant sta- 
tions by the “ Foot and Walker line,” made 
a salutary impression on the minds of our 
readers and produced good fruits. We 
have another case or twoon hand, which 
may also serve to illustrate the shady-side 
of domestic missionary life. 

A letter was received a few days since 
from a minister of our Church in Kansas, 
in which he thus speaks of the situation of 
himself and family. 

*‘ We are living in a tent made of muslin. 
Nine dollars is all the money I have in the 
world. I need not draw a picture of our 


| destitution—without a chair, or table, or 


bedstead, &c. I and my family stand in 
need, in great need of help. In casting 
around in my mind, [ could not think of 
any person more likely to feel for me or 
care for me than yourself. Excuse the 
brevity and meagreness of this letter, as I 
am this moment suffering from the fever 
and ague.”’ 

The above statement needs no comment. 
Who will. aid in relieving this suffering 
brother and his family? Donations sent to 
us, will be promptly forwarded. We are 
informed that this is a faithful and labori- 
ous minister, and that he has been suc- 
cessful in doing a good work, inthe fields 
he has heretofore occupied. 

The following extract from a letter from 
a missionary in Indiana, though not of so 
trying a description as the above, still pre- 
sents a hard case, and we trust will lead 
the Church to feel that it will not do to 
suffer the Board of Missions to be forced to 
carry out the system of retrenchment. Our 
missionaries are poorly provided for at best, 
and to curtail the pittance they receive, 
will be either to starve them, or drive them 
to find subsistence in some other than their 


proper and chosen work. | 

“T have seen some shady-side during the 
preceding year. I am a worker at all manner 
of trades. Preacher, singing-school teacher, 
achool teacher, wood chopper and hauler, 
farmer, carpenter, mason, shoveller, &c. In 
addition to this, on account of my wife’s poor 
health, I have done everything that pertains 
to the house and kitchen, some of the time. 
We live in the country, and cannot procure 
help, and could not pay for it, if we could. I 
have concluded that with such a multitude of 
cares and labours, though I may be a ‘genile- 
man,’ I never can be a ‘scholar.’ I barely get 
time to dress up my sermons. I have been on 
the point, a thousand times, of seeking an- 
other location, but Providence seems to say, 
‘stay here.’ 

**My salary all told is four hundred and 
thirty dollars. Of this, fifty dollars comes 
from the Board. The churches are now be- 
hind one hundred dollars, I[ have received, 
therefore, three hundred and thirty dollars 
for my services, have lost one hundred dollars 
which I should have had, and in addition, 
have spent two hundred dollars of my own 
money. So you see I have received three 
hundred and thirty dollars for my preaching, 
and paid three hundred dollars for the privi- 
lege of go doing. I have determined not to do 
so any longer. I cannct, and will not, en- 
dure so much, and pay so much, to preach to 
this people, or any other people, unless they 
be the heathen. sf believe it is sinful for a 
minister to act thus towards a Christian peo- 
ple. I trust I should welcome the cross, if 

rist should lay it on me; but this is too 
much like making a cross of my own. Thus 
vexed and straitened, you may guess the feel- 
ings that were experienced, when informed 
by the Home and Foreign Record, that neces- 
‘sity was about to compel the Board to cut 
down the of her missionaries. 
It is true, 1 get -¥! fifty dollars, but that is 
one one-sixth of all I received during the past 
year, and where the salary is a starving sala- 
ry, one-sixth cannot well be spared. Of course 
‘the Board is compelled to do this for lack of 
funds. The churches are to blame. But the 
churches ought to know that every dollar which 
is withheld from the missionaries, is equiva- 
lent to a donation of that much from these 
‘brethren. Instead of the churches giving 
enough to.aupply the deficiency, the mission- 
aries m that much withbeld from 
them. This ig more than a forced loan, for it 
‘is a forced donation, and from persons who 
live (7) on a starving .But if it must 
so, I suppose it-will be, but I will be under 
e necessity of seeking another location. 


“One fast is perhaps entirely overlooked by 


Tuos. H. Breese, 


T is well that the Church generally, | 


Publication $4,799.70; Church Extension 


sters, o are not 
the charch- 
bretliren are “weak” 


amounts to from 

dollars; the 
is expected to it Bey hundred. 
mises they receive; but what the churches 
subscribe, perhaps only -one-half,or :three- 


loss. Thus you see their scanty salaries are 
cut down by the churches. Now, if the 

does the same, what are they to do! -I know 
that I have not exaggerated the subject. But 
enough. I have had a ) 
in preaching, which has more than paid me 
for my troubles,” 


DR. RICE AND CHICAGO AFFAIRS. 


OME of the secular papers of Chicago, 
having strenuously endeavoured to 
prejudice the community of that city against 
Dr. Rice, and if possible prevent his suc- 
cess in the important undertaking of which 
he has charge, he has felt called upon to 
publish the subjoined vindication. We had 
not been apprized of the nature of the dif- 
ficulties in Mr. Henry’s church, but we are 
pleased to see that there seems to have 
been nothing to mar the fraternal relations 
between himself and Dr. Rice. 


To the Editors of the Chicago Daily Press: 


The false statements which have been pub- 
lished, and also privately circulated, respect- 
ing the design of my removal to Chicago, and 
which it has been attempted to connect with 
the unhappy difficulties in the South Presby- 
terian church of this city, render a very brief 


statement of facts proper. , 
The statements are substantially the follow- 


ing: that Mr. McCormick, being a rabid pro- 
slavery man, desired to destroy the influence 
ofthe Rev. Mr. Henry, a decidedly anti-slavery 
preacher. To this end, and to promote pro- 
slavery principles in this city, Mr. McCormick 
offers me a large sum of money to preach pro- 
slavery theology; that I demanded the use of 
Mr. Meary’e pulpit one-half of the time; and 
that the elders of the South church, under 
this influence, have underrated Mr. Henr ’8 
preaching, and sought to drive him from his 
church. 

Ridiculous as these stories are, it may be 
necessary to state a few facts which demon- 
strate their falsity. 

. My views of slavery have long been 
before the public; and all who have felt inter- 
est enough in them to inquire what they are, 
know that I stand at an equal remove from 
the extremes of pro-slavery and abolitionism. 
I need only to refer to my debate with the 
Rey. Mr. Blanchard, and my ten letters to the 
Congregationalists. 

2. It has not been known or believed that 
Mr. Henry’s views of slavery differ from mine; 
and of course there could be no opposition to 
him on this ground. : 

3. Mr. Henry united with Mr. McCormick 
in urging my removal to Chicago. I received 
several letters from him within the last few 
months, inviting me to spend a Sabbath with 
him. The first Sabbath in April, and then 
the first Sabbath in July, were mentioned. 
In June I wrote Mr. Henry, that in conse- 
quence of pressing duties I must decline 
coming. In reply, I received the following 
dispatch, dated July 2d: 


“‘ Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D.—You would greatly 
favour us by coming here this week. We yet 
hope it may be in your power to make the 
sacrifice for the cause of our church, and 
would, of course, pay expenses of the trip. 
We have other reasons than our communion 
for making this request, but which cannot be 


fully explained in a telegraphic dispatch. 
W. Hewry, 


J. S Lyon, 
C. A. Sprine, 
C. H. McCormick.” 


This dispatch induced me, at great incon- 

venience, to visit Chicago the following week. 
On my arrival, I learned from these gentle- 
men, that their object was to induce me, for 
the sake of the Old-school Presbyterian cause, 
to remove to Chicago. I told them, that it 
was, in my circumstances, impracticable; but 
the importance of the step was so earnestly 
pressed, that I agreed to consider the ques- 
tion. 
4. Mr. McCormick has furnished the lot on 
which the South Church stands, and has paid 
one-half of Mr. Henry’s salary—one thousand 
dollars per annum—since he has been pastor 
of that church. 

5. As he proposed, if I should take charge 
of the North Church, to remove his member- 
ship to that church, he agreed, in order to 
enable the South Church to go on and support 
their pastor, to donate the lot—now worth 
about thirty thousand dollars—and to allow 
Mr. Henry the use of the house he now occu- 
pies, free of rent. A singular method, cer- 
tainly, of breaking Mr. Henry down! | 

6. The proposition out of which the attempt 
is made to make mischief, was not that I 
should occupy Mr. Henry’s pulpit half the 
time, but that he and I should be co-pastors 
of the two churches—an arrangement which 
has long prevailed in the several Dutch Re- 
formed churches in New York. The reason 
of this suggestion was, that I had considered 
the north side of the river an unfavourable 
position for the particular work those gentle- 
men desired me to do; and I was not willing 
to leave the very important position I occu- 

ied in St. Louis for a position here, in which 
Fiakebt fail to accomplish the object all of 
them seemed so anxious to see accomplished. 
The proposition was first made privately to Mr. 
Henry, with the distinct understanding that if 
it were not perfectly agreeable to him, it should 
be instantly dropped. Although he did not, 
at first, object—fearing the arrangement might 
not be entirely in accordance with his views 
and feelings, I wrote him, requesting him to 
state to me with the utmost freedom, his 
views, and assuring him, that if the plan were 


once dropped, and if I declined removing to 
Chicago, r would do so in a way not to em- 
barrass him. After reflection, he objected to 
the plan, as he had the perfect right to do; 
and so did some of the elders of the North 
Church, as they had the perfect right to do. 
It was, therefore, abandoned. 

The mischief attempted to be made of this 
proposition shows the desperate means to 
which men will often resort to effect their 
objects. I could pay no higher compliment 
to Mr. Henry, than to express my willingness 
to be associated with him, so much my junior, 
on terms of perfect equality, in a position so 
important. There are few men, young or old, 
with whom I would consent to be thus asso- 
ciated. There would, indeed, have been mani- 
fest impropriety in the proposition, if Mr. 
Henry had not united with others in urging 
me to leave a pleasant and most important 
field of labour, to undertake a work of great 
difficulty and self-denial for the sake of the 
Presbyterian Church in the North-west; but 
under the circumstances, there was the ut- 
most propriety in my stating to him privately, 
and to the friends who had united with him 
in the request, the only way in which, as I 
then believed, I could doit. The publicity of 
the matter has been by no agency of mine. 

7. Whatever may be the justice or injustice 
of the opinion expressed by the elders of the 
South Church concerning Mr. Henry’s preach- 
ing, it has nothing to do with my removal to 
Chicago. For twelve months past, it has, as I 
learn, been matter of serious conversation and 
consultation, not only between themselves, but 
with two or three friends not members of the 
South Church, though until very recently I 
knew nothing of it. 

8. Finally, not one word was ever uttered 
in my presence, or to me by letter, by one of 
the gentlemen interested in my settlement in 
Chicago, expressive of a purpose or desire in 
any way whatever to disturb the relations of 
Mr. Henry as pastor of the South Church. 
On the contrary, my impression was, that the 
best feeling existed between him and his ses- 
sion, and between him and Mr. McCormick. 

I make these statements, no one of which 
will be denied, without further comment. I 
do it for the sake of the candid, who may be 
misled. I am not ignorant of the spirit that 
is at work, and I stand prepared to meet it. 

N. L. Rice. 


P. S.—Absence from the city, together with 
numerous duties incident to a change of resi- 
dence, has prevented an earlier notice of the 
false statements above mentioned. 


REcEIPtTs OF THE Boarps.—The receipts 
of the Boards of the Presbyterian Church 
for the month of October were as follows: 


Domestic Missions $6,830.81; Education 
$1,396.52; Foreign Missions $9,555.80; 


Rev. Dr. ‘Breckinridge, of Danville, 


fourths is paid; the remainder being & dead |, 


deal of comfort | 


The improvements go into effect on the first 


not precisely agreeable to him, it would be at } 


| as they may feel willing to contribute, or find 


Committee $903.84. Total $23,486.17. 
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Is question will a6 once arish j'the 
mind of any one who has falién into 
the bad lettér, which 


entucky, had the imprudence to write, 


print, respecting the New Standard Edition 
of the English Bible, i¢sned by the Amefi- 
can Bible Society.’ ‘The letter -is qaite 
long, and worthless as an argument for re- 

uction in our columns. In arrogance 
of tone, in down right igaorance of.the facts 
of which it treats, and in virulent misrepre- 
sentations of the Bible Society’s Committee 
on Versions, and of their collated Edition 
of the Bible, the letter abounds.” 

The foregoing is a specimen of the cour- 
teous spirit of our Dutch contemporary, the 
Christian Intelligencer of New York, whose 
infirmity of temper we should, in charity, 
forgive. It may, however, be as well for 
us to say here, that if the Intelliyencer, or 
its correspondents, expects, in this summary 
way, to frown down any attempt to hold 
the Bible Society’s committee of revision, 
responsible for their unauthorized .amend- 
ments of the received version, it has mis- 
taken the temper of the Christian public. 
No hectoring of this kind will blind that 
public to the true issue. The committee 
have transcended their delegated power; 
they have introduced amendments, for which 
they have not the shadow of official author- 
ity. Even should it be admitted that their 
alterations and additions are harmless, or 
even improvements, what guaranty have 
we, that if this assumption of power is wink- 


ed at, that they will not proceed iv the path | 


they have marked out for thems€lves, and 
introduce further amendments, until the re- 
ceived version shall be materially muti- 
lated? Their new edition may only be a 
feeler, to ascertain how far they may safely 
proceed, and as they seem to have a high 
opinion of their scholarship, what is to pre- 
vent them from exercising it in correcting 
the more limited scholarship of the trans- 
lators? Resist the beginnings of such mis- 
chief is the true policy. So far as we are 
concerned, we shall be still «‘ill-mannered”’ 
enough to oppose such arrogance and te- 
merity; no threat shall frighten us from 
sounding the alarm, that our precious old 
Bible has been tampered with by self-con- 
fident innovaters. 


Tue Forrran Misstonary.—The Board 
of Foreign Missions give’ notice that they 
are about to make important changes in 
their little paper, The Foreign Missionary. 
The appearance of the paper is to be im- 
proved, acknowledgments of donations, ex- 
cept from Sabbath-schools, Juvenile So. 
cieties, &c., are to be omitted, the reading 
matter is to be more adapted to children, 
and a copy is to be sent free to the children 
of each family in every Sabbath-school con- 
tributing to the Board. These modifica- 
tions will, no doubt, add greatly to the cir- 
culation and usefulness of this little journal. 
The Board express the opinion that not- 
withstanding these changes bring the For- 
eign Missionary somewhat into the same 
sphere with the Sabbath School Visitor, it 
cannot be regarded as a rival to the latter. 


of January. 


SPURGEON ON THE USE OF HIS PEN.— 
Gifted as is Spurgeon in extemporaneous 
speech, he does not wield the pen of a 
ready writer. His published sermons have 
been almost entirely from the short-hand 
labours of those who took down the words 
as they fell from his lips. Recently a volume, 
‘The Saint and his Saviour,” has appeared 
directly from his own pen. Although 
highly creditable to his abilities aga #fiter, 
Mr. Spurgeon confesses that writing is to 
him no holiday work. He says :—« It is 
to me the work of aslave. It is a delight, 
a joy, a rapture, to talk out one’s thoughts, 
in words that flash upon the mind at the 
instant when they are required; but it is 
poor drudgery to sit still, and groan for 
thoughts and words without succeeding in 
obtaining them.” | 

A CureE Proposep.—The Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal (Methodist) referring to 
the present state of theology in New Eng- 
land, is rather empyrical in its proposed 
remedy. It remarks that “old Calvinism 
cannot make headway in the LEastern 
States,”’ and as ‘all sorts of theological ir- 
regularities prevail,”’ suggests that Kvan- 
gelical Arminianism is its only hope!’ 
It is admitted that New England has be- 
come sadly erratic, but its errors are trace- 
able to the desertion of old Calvinism, and 
its becoming tinged with some of the Ar- 
minian dogmas; and, now, on the theory 
of homeopathy, the disease is to be cured 
by the poison which produced it. They are 
to ‘“‘take the hair of the dog to cure the 
bite.” 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received | 
from «A Lady”’ five dollars, which will be 
appropriated according to her wishes. 


ToreE Kinds OF PREACHING.—An 
English merchant, visiting Scotland in A.D. 
1650, and being asked on his return what 
he had heard, answered, ‘Rare things!” 
I went to St. Andrew’s, where I heard a 
majestic-looking man (Blair,) and he show- 
ed me the majesty of God. After him I 
heard a little fair man (Rutherford,) and 
he showed me the loveliness of Christ. I 
then went to Irvine, where I heard an old 
man (Dickson,) and that man showed me 
my own heart.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


GOVERNMENTAL CHAPLAANS.. 


Ata meeting of Presbyterian ministers, 
held at the Publication Rooms, in Philadel- 
phia, on Monday, November 23, 1857, it 


was | 

Resolved, 1. That having on a previous occa- 
sion heard -with lively interest, statements of 
Dr. L. D. Johnson of Washington city, touch- 
ing the chaplaincies of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, and of the army and navy of the United 
States, it is the judgment of this meeting that 
the present mode of appointing chaplains is 
not adapted to give to the office its highest at- 
tainable usefulness, and that some change in 
the arrangements connected therewith is emi- 
nently desirable for the national honour, for 
the credit of the Christian ministry, and for 
the salvation of souls. 

Resolved, 2. That we have perused with 
great interest and profit a pamphlet published 
by Dr. Johnson entitled ‘““An Address to the 
Pastors and People of the United States on 
the Chaplaincy of the General Government,” 
and without committing ourselves to all the 
sentiments or suggestions contained therein, 
we regard it as eminently adapted to be useful 
in drawing publio attention to this import- 
ant matter, and recommend Dr. Johnson to 
give the pamphlet as wide a circulation as 
may be in his power among the pastors and 
people of the land. 

Resolved, 3. That for the purpose of aiding 
Dr. Johnson in giving a wide circulation to 
his ‘‘ Address,” the members of this meeting 
will deposit with Mr. John Black, at the Pras- 
byterian Publication Depository, such sums 


it practicable to obtain ; such contributions to 
be used in mailing the Address to as many 
persons as possible. 
Resolved, 4. That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian. 
E. Chairman. 
JonaTHan Epwarps, 
Cartes W. 


DR. BRECKINRIDGE POPE? | 


4 
- The “pecuniary affairs of the Board of 


| Spirit is good,’”’ Psalm exliii. 10. 


* 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


URGENT NEED oF FUNDS. 


i’ 


Education have reached a crisis which 


j-and the Presbyterian had the ill-mannera | requires-immediate measures for relief. 


loan of five thousand. dollars was effected, 
in order to pay the November appropriations 
in full, so that none of the students should 
be compelled to abandon their studies near 


‘the beginning of the session. Although, 


in the ordinary course of Providence, this 
sum can be repaid before the next quarter, 
(February Ist,) the Board cannot possibly 
pay the appropriations due the students on 
the approaching quarter, without some 
special interposition. The Board do not 
think that the loan ought to be extended, 
it being necessary to close the financial 
year free from debt. ° The question is, 
therefore, left with the churches, whether 
many of our students shall suspend their 
studies or not. | 

Is not every Presbyterian, who recog- 
nizes the implied pledges of the Board to 
candidates for the ministry, and who values 
high qualifications in the sacred office, vir- 
tually committed to assist, to the utmost, in 
supplying the needed funds? Our appeal 
is made in the name of Him who has said: 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


SECRETARIES OF THE. BOARD. 
Presbyterian Education Rooms, Nov, 23, 1857. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Bible Society’s Emendations. 


Acts seemingly trivial in themselves 
involve frequently important principles. In 
contending for these principles the zeal 
and earnestness manifested are often ridi- 
culed, as they are guaged, not so much by 
the truths at stake, as by the deeds which 
call them forth. This has been the case, 
to a great extent, in the controversy res- 
pecting the revision of the Bible by the 
Committee of the Board of Managers 
of the American Bible Society. Many 
of the best and warmest friends of the 
Society honestly believe that the Board of 
Managers have transcended their powers, 
and freely express that belief. This is met, 
however, not by showing their right, but by 
the cry, “What have we done?” In 
listening to the defence we are almost 
tempted to believe that the multitudinous 
corrections are mythical. The Committee, 
says Dr. Vermilye, in the whole Bible have 
added but a definite article, and have omit- 
ted not a word; palpable errors have been 
corrected, which have not altered the mean- 
ing in a single instance; hence he infers 


|] that the “crusade” against them “is most 


uncalled for and ungenerous.” But not 
satisfied. with this, he in turn assails the 
men and their motives, and adroitly seeks 
toarray ““New England and the New-school’”’ 
against what he calls Old-school High 
Churchism and sectarian ambition. This, 
however, speciously done, is not argument, 
and if persisted in, can work no good toa 
Society whose principal defender resorts to 
such weapons. 

All who have written or spoken against 
the improved Bible, have been berated for 
their ignorance, blunders, bitterness, exag- 
geration; to say nothing of their sinister, 
sectional, and sectarian designs; yet some 
of the blunders, from the Committee’s own 
showing, were owing to the unfortunate 
wording of their own Report. Not willing 
to swell the list of the ignorant and the 
reckless, and having no other object before 
me but truth, I would respectfully ask an 
answer to our inquiries. 

Our first difficulty is, who gave the Com- 
mittee the power to pass the fourth resolu- 
tion on page 16 of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Versions. ‘That so far as the 
four English copies are uniform, the Ameri- 
can copy be conformed to them wnless other- 
wise specially ordered by the Committee.” 
Here power is boldly claimed, and the 
right to exercise it. Is this an inherent 
right by virtue of office, or was it delegated 
to them by the Board of Managers. Who 
decided that the collation should take 
place? If the latter, who empowered them 
to authorize a body of men to go behind 


God according to the original? Who gave 
them the right to add to it, and to change 
it? This was not asked of the constituency 
of the Society, then by what right was this 
prerogative exercised? a higher one can- 
not be given. It matters not that it was 
forbearingly and very cautiously used. It 
matters not even if the changes are for 
the better; precedent has been established 
and a right claimed, that may in other 
hands work the ruin of the Society. 

2. Is it not true that there are changes 
in the revised version that are found in no 
other from 1611, or the time that King 
James’ version was completed till the pre- 
sent? 

3. Is it not true that the Committee 
have added words which were not in the 
copies issued by the translators, or what is 
equivalent, the same word three successive 
times ? 

4. Is it not true that the Report of the 
recent collation and the defenders of the 
Report do not agree? For example, we 
are told on page 24, respecting capital let- 
ters, ‘the following is a specimen of the 
changes which have been made,”’ Genesis 
vi.3; Numbers xxiv. 2; Isaiah Ixiii. 10; 
and yet of these, we are informed by Dr. 
Vermilye, ‘in each instance the Committee 
left it as they found it in the Society’s 
edition,” or, in other words, they made no 
no change at all, which is the case. So 
in page 25, we are gravely told of a change 
in punctuation, which affects the sense in 
Romans iv. 1, that ‘this is found in no 
edition hitherto,” and yet the Doctor as 
gravely assures us, in defence of Romans 
iv. 1, that “it is pointed so as to give the 
meaning given in the pointing of all the 
English copies, and of 1611.” So Cameroy, 
in the New York Observer, “the Com- 
mittee have given the sense which is given 
by the pointing of the translators, and of all 
the English copies collated.” 

5. Dr. Van Rensselaer in his article 
remarked, ‘There are other modes of alter- 
ing the meaning of the version besides 
changing its words. Specimens of varia- 
tion in the use of capital letters, as in the 
word Spirit, are given wherein the Com- 
mittee have decided by the use of capitals 
or otherwise in four places, and in how 
many others they do not state, whether 
the word refers to the Holy Spirit or not.” 
To this Dr. Vermilye replies, «This is not 
so,” and then states that there was only a 
change in one of these cases, leaving the 
impression that this Revelation iv. 5, was 
the only alteration made; but admitting 
that he did not intend to convey any such 
impression, I ask, is it not true that in 
other places great and serious changes have 
taken place, by substituting a small for a 
capital S in the word Spirit. Let me give 
a few specimens not in the Report: ‘“‘ And 
the Spirit rested upon them,” that the 
Lord would put his Spirit upon them, 
Numbers xi. 26, 29. « Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit,’’ Psalm oxxxix. 7. ‘Thy 
«Vet 


Committee. 


had he the residue of the Spirit,” Malachi 


the translators and correct the word of 


ii. 45. «Now we have received not the | 


spirit Of-thé world, but the Spirit which is 
of God,” 1 Qorinthians ii. 12. «How shall 
not the ministration of the Spirit be rather 
glorious,” 2 Corinthians iii. 8. «The 
Spirit of glory and of God resteth on you,” 
1 Peter iv. 14. In the editions of the 
Bible 
1851, the word Spirit was printed in these 
passages with a capital S, so as to make 
them refer to the Holy Spirit. But we are 
now solemnly told on page 24 of the Report 
that the word Spirit is everywhere made to 


begin with a capital when it refers to the | 


Spirit of God as a divine agent, but not 
when it denotes other spiritual beings.’ 
And is it so, that the faith of the Church in 
these passages has been wrong, that the 
Bibles hitherto printed by the Society have 
been wrong, ‘that the glorious ministration 
of the Spirit” is not the ministration of a 


divine agent, 2 Cor. iii. 8; that « the Spirit 


which is of God,” 1 Cor. ii. 12, which the 
apostles received in revelation and inspira- 


tion, was not the Holy Ghost; and that 


‘the Spirit of glory and of God,” which 


resteth upon the believer, is not a divine 
being. Now we want to know on what au- 
thority these and like changes have been 
Changes, Dr. Vermilye’s assertion 
to the contrary, that do alter the meaning 
of the divine record; and though these pas- 
sages have not been hitherto brought for- 
ward in this discussion, yet until further 
light is shed upon the “ignorance” of Old- 
school men, we forming a part of that 
IGNORANT, bitter, sectional party, candidly 
and conscientiously say, that these changes 
are dangerous, unwarranted, and should not 


made. 


be perpetuated. 


6. Is it not true that the marginal refer- 
ences in several of the improved passages 


teach the very opposite of the text? 


7. Is it not true that many of the con- 
tents of the chapters are still comments, 
and that some of them are changed for the 
worse? see Job xix. 25, &c.; and what is 
the reason that the Committee did not alter 
them “just as they would wish” them to 


be? 


so to an increasing portion 


Zion. PRESBYTER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A SUCCESSFUL EFFORT. 


Messrs. Editors—Believing that if “we 
let our light shine before others,” they will 
be led, from seeing our ‘‘good works,” 
‘to glorify their Father who is in heaven,” 
by redoubling their efforts to promote the 
interests of his kingdom, I am induced to 
present to the notice of your readers the 
following facts connected with the congre- 
We live (to use 
the words of a former pastor) ‘in a valley 
A broad and 
winding river enters it at the north, and 
after a course of fifteen miles makes its 
exit at the south. The valley seems as if 
expressly made for the home of the Indian; 
and for moons beyond the power of his 
arithmetic to calculate, the red man fished 
in that river, and planted: his corn in that 
rich bottom, and sought his game upon the 
And before he could be com- 
pelled to yield, he made the white man 
feel the power of his anger in many a dread- 
Early in the history of this 
valley, a church was collected there,” of 
which my congregation formed a part. 
Since then it has struggled on, maintaining 
but a feeble existence, worshipping in a 
very small and inadequate building, till 
some three years since, when it was resolved 
to erect a suitable house of worship. Un- 
der many difficulties the building progressed 
till the ‘top stone” was laid, among the 
But when com- 
pleted, it was found that a debt of about 
two thousand dollars remained. How was 
this to be paid? was the question on every- 
Every one supposed that the 
resources of our people, even had this pre- 
sent crisis not come on them, were almost 
exhausted, and under present circumstances 
A meeting of the congrega- 
tion was called, to devise ways and means 
to liquidate the debt and remove this bur- 
The people wished to make one 
more effort before they sunk. Now, the 


gation under my charge. 


beautiful beyond description. 


mountains. 


ful surprise. 


rejoicings of our people. 


body’s lips. 


entirely so. 


den. 


results of that meeting were these : 


1. The entire amount of indebtedness 


was subscribed at once. 


2. Pews enough were rented, as the 
people would not have them sold at pre- 
sent, to pay the salary and other expenses 


of the church; and, 


3. By unanimous consent, an assessment 
of ten per cent. was laid upon the rent of 
each pew, to purchase lamps for the house. 

I am disposed to think this a noble effort, 
under any circumstances, for a church 
composed of less than sixty members, 
and about fifty families, none of whom are 
Wherever they retrench 
under this present financial pressure, it is 
not in the house of God. May not others 
take knowledge of us and do likewise? 
No man, nor body of men, knows what they 
can do till they make a determined, honest 
If the cause is good, they will ex- 
Would that 
all our churches would do as well, and even 
Then would not 
the Secretaries of the different Boards of 
our beloved Zion have cause to beg of the 
people of Israel to bring more stones and 
mortar and men to Mount Moriah, for on 
every hill-top, and in every valley of our 
continent would we see the spires of church- 
es pointing to the “abode of God;” and 
from each of these churches a fund would 
be poured out that would sustain a mission- 
ary in every hamlet of heathendom, and 
educate more men to supply their places 
And then, too, 
would God’s will be more effectively done, 
because men would minister to others even 
as it has been ministered untothem. Then 
would piety be more recommended, and all 
the graces more highly cultivated. May 
that happy day soon come, when all men 
shall know by trial what they can do, and 
when they will do cheerfully all they may 


very wealthy. 


effort. 
ceed their own expcctations. 


better than we have done. 


when they go to their rest. 


do. Pastor. 


A MoHAMMEDAN GENTLEMAN’S OPIN- 
ION OF THE ReBeELS.—The following ex- 
tract froma letter received from a Mobam- 
medan gentleman is published in the Home- 
ward Mail: —‘T cannot give you the exact 
news of the sedition, but I know this much 
for certain, that the outbreak began at Mee- 
rut, was consummated at Delbi, and com- 


pleted in the butchery at Cawnpore. Be- 
gun by the Hindoos of the regiments at the 
first place, consummated by the Mohamme- 


dans of the Timour family at the second— 


I call them Mobammedans, but they are 
worse than Pagans, nay, worse than irra- 
tional beings in their domestic affairs; they 
do not distinguish their mothers and sisters 
from their wives, they drink wines, they 
gamble, they do not know what a prayer is. 
I kuow not why the palaces occupied by 
them are not overturned by Almighty God, 
and completed by Nena Sahib, the adopted 
son of the ex-Peshwar, who calls himself a 
Brahmin, but he is worse than an upriaci- 
pled butcher.” 


published bythe Society™ prior to” 


These questions indicate the difficulty in 
the way of cordially receiving the late 
amended version of the Bible Society. They 
may seem trivial to the warm defenders of 
the version, but after a careful study of the 
subject, they are to me more than trifles, and 
of our beloved 


ce ‘ 


— 


~ 


NEW YORK OBSERV 


ER ON INDIA. | 
We transfer the follow our 

columns, fromthe Presbytertan of tha West, 

uest. .We have omitted a few sen- 


by w 
“of Dr. Warren’s article, as of-too 


The New York Observer begins a loug and | 
slanderous article on the causes of the Hin-.| 
dustani mutinies and massacres, by remark- 
ing on the fact, that all American mission- 
aries’ ate champions of ‘the British Govern- 
ment in the East. It takes great care not 


-to-allow that they are so because they have 


observed. facts, and have drawn the conclu- 
sion that the Government is good and hu- 
mane, but attributes their friendship to the 
rotection they have enjoyed. If we are to 
ieva:the Observer, we must conclude that 
the missionaries are a set of ignorant and 
weak men, incapable of observing the worst 


tyrrany and oppression, practised contin- 


ually and grossly upon the natives, but ful- 
ly capable of being blinded by personal fa- 
vours, and of worshipping the powers that 
be with supreme devotion. And if the ed- 
itor deny that he means to attribute such 
fatuity to them, then we must suppose that 
he intends to charge them with falsehood; 
for he says that grinding tyranny and cruel- 
ty is so prevalent, that it is patent to all. 
Now, if it be so, the missionaries must know 
it if not fools, or must be lying about it. 
As one of the class spoken of, I feel this 
article to be a personal injury, and therefore 
call all the attention I can gain to some facts 
and remarks. 

The Odserver is wrong in its philosophy. 
‘‘The atrocities of the Hindoos,” says the 
editor, “suggest the fact that they were 
provoked by similar wrongs which the na- 
tives had suffered at the hands of their con- 
querors and rulers.”” I cannot see this. 
Can there not be such cruelties except in 
retaliation for something similar? Every- 
body, who has studied the subject, knows 
that these things are the constant attend- 
ants of religious wars. Look into all his- 
tory, and it will be seen that these horrors 
have always had peculiar prominence, when 
religion was the moving cause of an out- 
break. If they can only happen as re- 
taliation, what were the English retalia- 
ting, when they set the alleged evil exam- 
ple 

I ask particular attention to the malig- 
nant and unsparing style of the following 
paragraph, from the pen of the Observer's 
editor: 

As we read the extracts below, we shall be 
painfully struck with the fact that the refined 
tortures which the English have suffered re- 
cently, are the repetition of cruelties which 
they themselves have been inflicting for many 
long and bitter years upon the helpless victims 
of their oppression in India, till at last, in 
their feebleness and extremity, under the 
mingled aggravation of human vindictiveness 
and religious fanaticism, they have turned 
with dying desperation upon their rulers, to 
hurl off the yoke from their necks or to perish, 
as they will, in the struggle. 

can not point out the mingled falsehood 
and rancor of this paragraph, together with 
its glaring absurdity, in terms that seem to 
me at all adequate. Perhaps it is better 
that I simply say, that in more than fifteen 
years’ residence in the very site of the re- 
bellion—the upper Gangetic provinces— 
where I associated with high and low, with 
city people and country people, travelling 
extensively, speaking the language of the 
country as easily as my own, known to be 
an American, and to have no connection 
with the Government, I never heard a word 
of such cruelties as practised by English- 
men, and that I know that they were pun- 
‘ished severely in a few cases, in which they 
were practised by native servants of the 
Government upon their own countrymen. 
But let us examine the alleged facts con- 
tained in the extracts that the editor alludes 
to. 

The first is from the British Standard— 
a paper that knows no more about India 
thon the Observer does. It quotes from 
Mill’s history, the fact that the females of 
the family of the Rajah of Benares were 
plundered, ‘“‘and their persons otherwise 
rudely and disgracefully treated,” in viola- 
tion of a capitulation. This case is repre- 
sented as fully parallel to the recent enor- 
mities of Nena Sahib at Cawnpore. Let 
us look at the facts in the two cases. 

Nena Sahib promised life and full protec- 
tion to the garrison at Cawnpore, and im- 
mediately murdered all the men. He then 
shut up the women and children. He vio- 
lated all the women he could himself, gave 
the rest up to the lust of his followers, and, 
finally, killed the whole company, women 
and children, and threw the one hundred 
and seventy-five naked, dishonoured, mur- 
dered bodies into one well together. 

The English promised life and protection 
to the garrison of the Rajah of Benares, 
and that the females should come out un- 
searched; which meant that they should 
bring out as much gold and jewelry as they 
could. The garrison was spared and pro- 
tected; but “the licentious people, and fol- 
lowers of the camp’”’—all natives, be it 
known—knowing what a rich booty was 
among the women, rushed into the com- 
pany suddenly, overturned the chairs in 
which they were carried, tumbled the ladies 
about rudely, and plundered them. Not 
one was killed; not one was ravished, and 
probably not a single European was en- 
gaged in the disgraceful scene, or profited 
by it. It is said that Warren Hastings 
suggested this iniquity, but the charge was 
neither proved nor probable. 

Now what are we to think of editors, 
whether of the Standard or the Observer, 
who can, on such a foundation, charge the 
British with iniquities that “parallel, if not 
exceed,”’ those of Nena Sahib ? 

The editor of the Observer next takes up 
the report to the English government of a 
Mr. Patterson, a Commissioner, relative to 
tortures that were inflicted to enforce the 
payment of revenue. These tortures were 
very horrible; and the extracts describing 
them and commenting on them, are s0 
arranged as to create the impression that 
they were an allowed government measure, 
and inflicted by Englishmen. All this is a 
most flagitious slander. The tortures were 
inflicted by native sub-collectors of the land 
tax, who wished to get a name for prompt- 
ness and efficiency, and consequent promo- 
tion; utterly against English law, and with- 
out the knowledge of Koglish officers, and 
were severely punished when found out. 
The report quoted from, is the result of an 
inquiry which led to the punishment of the 
evil doers. I was in India at the time, and 
I know that the discovery of those iniqui- 
ties excited the same horror among the 
English there, that they would do here, 
and they were punished with much more 
readiness than we exhibit in cases of wrong 
doing in our model land. 

Did these things cause the mutiny ?— 
Such is the QObserver’s allegation.. But 
they occurred in the Madras Presidency, a 
thousand miles from the scene of the mu- 
tiny, among a people of different language 
and nation from the mutineers, and about 
whom they care nothing, and of whose suf- 
ferings they probably never heard. 


The editor next brings into the witness 
box, Mr. Luard, a former Judge at Bom- 
bay. He testifies to judicial murders and 
bribery, and corruption; and says that all 
Englishmen in India must have seen as 
much of these wrongs as he. But this 
man’s revelations were made while I was in 
India, and all the Englishmen in India said 
he was ap unpriocipled man, who had quar- 
relled with the Governor, and the Court of 
which he was a Judge, and had been guilty 
of high misdemeanors, and that all he said 
was 10 revenge for his suspension and final 
expulsion from the service of the East India 
Company. He revealed nothing till after 
he was suspended. He is a man of violent 
temper, and it is said, of bad morals. 

Lastly, the editor appeals to Burke, who 
was the advocate that conducted the trial 
of Warren Hastings. This fervid, elo- 
quent, feed lawyer, is made an authority 
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for history! In making ch which he 
did gee prove—of which was 
acquitte@—he makes sweeping assertions, 
which the editor of the tells us 
“are still terribly true, even of her (Eng: 
land’s) present sway in India.” Now, 

willn0t-say that all that Hastings was 


personal a character.— Eds. Pret, shatged with was false; for I do not be- 


lieve that he was by any means immacu- 
late as a ruler: but I know, 
spot; that Burke’s eloquent 
and fearful charges, are the grandest spe- 
cimens of exaggeration that can be found 
in the English language—worthy to be pre- 
served as a literary performance, but no 


tory than the lying legends of Popery are 
to be the of a history 
of Christianity. 
As I am willing to stand to what I: have 
written, I hereto sign | 
Jos. WARREN. 
Ozford, Ohio, November, 16, 1857. 


Crelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. John H. Aughey, late of Carters- 
ville, Mississippi, has taken charge of the Wa- 
terford and Spring Creek churches. His 

office ie Waterford, Mississippi. 

Mr. 8. F. Scovel was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Jeffersonville church, Indiana, 
by the Presbytery of New Albany, at its late 
meeting. 

The Rev. A. O. Patterson, D.D., was in- 
stalled pastor of the church of West Newton, 
by the Presbytery of Redstone, on the 11th 
net. 

Mr. James R. Brown, a licentiate of the 
Second Associate Reformed of 
Illinois, was received by the Presbytery of 
Schuyler, at its late meeting, and appointed 
to supply the Ellison church. Mr. Brown is 
Professor of Languages in Monmouth College. 

The Rev. S. H. Davis was installed pastor 
of the Namozine church, Amelia county, Vir 
ginia, by the Presbytery of East Hanover, on 
the 8th ult. 

The Rev. John M. P. Atkinson, D.D., having 
entered upon his duties as President of Ham- 
den Sydney College, his correspondents are re- 
quested to address him at Hamden Sydney, 
Virginia. 

The Rev. Dr. R. C. Grundy was installod 
pastor of the Second Church, Memphis, on the 
Sth inst. 

The Presbytery of New Albany, on the 10th 
inst., ordained Henry E. Thomas Jr., and in- 
stalled him pastor of the church of Charles- 
town, Indiana. 

The Rev. G. W. Boggs 
accepted a call from the church of Washington, 
Georgia. 

The Rev. James P. Hendrick of Carlisle, 
Kentucky, has accepted a call from the church 
in Flemingsburg, Kentucky. 

The Rev. H. P. Thompson has taken charge 
of the Church and the Female School of Car- 
lisle Kentucky. 

The Presbytery of North River on the 10th 
of November, ordained and installed Mr. Gil- 
bert T. Woodhull, a recent graduate of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, pastor of 
tthe church of Fishkill, New York. The Rev. 
Samuel H. McMullin of Newburg, presided, 
proposed the constitutional questions, and made 
the ordaining prayer. The Rev. Frances R. 
Masters of Matteawan, preached the sermon, 
the Rev. Frederick T. Williams of New Ham- 
burg, gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. Benjamin T. Phillips of Rondout, the 


charge to the people. 


Jesuitism Opposed in Belgium. 


The little kingdom of Belgium has 
recently been the theatre of a good deal of 
political agitation, having its rise in the 
struggle for power between the ecclesiasti- 
cal and the temporal rulers, which goes on 
all over Romish Europe, but nowhere more 
fiercely than in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 
months ago the present Belgian Ministers, 
who are wholly under the control of Ultra- 
montane influence, introduced a law into 
the Belgian Chambers to place all the chari- 
ties of the kingdom under the management 
of the Jesuita. The measure encountered 
little opposition in the Chambers, and would 
probably have been passed into law long ere 
this, but for the ferment which was raised 
out of doors. The populace of the prinei- 
pal towns met in tumultuous assemblages 
to denounce the project, and the excite- 
ment gave every indication of Jeading to 
still more serious consequences, when King 
Leopold, acting with his usual prudence, 
prorogued the session; and the measure 
consequently fell to the ground. Since 
then the measure has slept, but the popular 
indignation has not been allayed; for at 
the municipal elections, which have just 
taken place, the clerical candidates have 
everywhere been defeated, and liberal can- 
didates, or, more properly speaking, those 
averse to placing the State below the 
Church, have been returned. This has 
taken place in all the large towns, such as 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and others. It 
is true that these elections are municipal 
only, and not parliamentary; still, the 
Ministers regard them as so decisive a 
manifestation of popular feeling hostile to 
their measure, that they have resigned 
office, though it is not yet certain that the 
King will accept their resignation. The 
struggle is one of great interest, not only 
on account of Belgium, but because the 
strife in that kingdom is but a picture in 
little of what is going on, with more or less 
violence, and with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, in every State on the Continent. 


ONE EFFECT OF WEALTH. 


The vanity of riches is seldom illustrated 
so strikingly, as in the case of the great 
Koglish ‘millionaire, James Morrison, who 
died recently worth $20,000,000. Itseems 
to be one of the conditions of the aceumula- 
tion of enormous wealth in a single gen- 
eration, that the possessor shall first. dia- 
qualify himself from enjoying it, and in 
some cases, even from appreciating the fact 
that he holds it. Mr. Morrison accumn- 
lated this almost fabulous. amount himself, 
and in the regular course of his. business, 
without any extraordinary turn of fortune; 
yet the following extract from a letter in 
the Boston Post shows how little benefit he 
permitted himself to receive from all hig 
wealth. What a satire it is upon the ex- 
clusive devotion of all the faculties to the 
mere accumulation of property! 

“Mr. Morrison retired from active bus- 
iness several years since, without withdraw, 
ing bis capital from the mercantile house, 
and though managing bis vast funds bim- 
self, up to the time of his death with all 
the sagacity of earlier days, he has for the 
last three years been with the 
idea that he should come to want. _ More 
than two years ago he commenced doing 


tenants, for which he received twelve ghil- 
lings a week, and this be continued up to 
the time of his illness.- For the last eigh- 
tcen months he has been a regular applicant 
for relief to the parish, assembling twice a 
week with the town paupers at-the door of 
the ‘Union,’ and receiving with each ope 
of them his two shillings and a quartern 
loaf. His friends have indulged him. in 
these fancies, on the ground that it was 
the best choice of two evils. .The truth is, 
money was his god, and the idea became -at 
last too great fur him, and broke. bim. down, 
And yet he is said to bavé made a most 
judicious will, and his investments up to the 
last are characterized by great sense, 
The probate duty on his will exceeds 
$500,000.” 
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Mitten —The British 
Gover: of $150 , 
year'te the mother 


of the late Hugh | 
Bavrrion of Mount 
Naples letter of Oct. 
jth, in the London. Advertiser, says: “On 
up, air, with appalling fory, an im- 
amense . of. in lar. shaped rock, 
‘or solid: mass of fire, which,” bursting at's 
tremendous héight, déséended in showers of 
pene eee and. embers, killing in their 
escent thrée‘guides who accompanied the 
Prioce de Joinville on an excursion to Ve- 
suvius, and it is reported that the Prince 
‘marrowly-eacaped with his life.” | 


letter from Calcutta 


ssyet+A detachment of the 93d Highland- 
“ers; lately “arrived, marched into the Fort 
“yesterday in. their kilta and bare legs; but I 


r thenational costume must be discarded, 
feomthe utter impossibility of the men obey- 
their officers when ordered to stand at 
vesee, they. will be so tormented by the mos- 

Persia, who is said to be ‘‘a passionate 
amateur of Arabic calligraphy and water- 
colour painting,” is having prepared a mag- 
‘nificént‘ fllustrated édition of the Arabian 
‘Nights. The srtists, under the personal 
direction of the shah, bave been at work on 
this edition for “ last wren years. We 
“Qodidentals nay laugh at their composition 
and drawing, himself might envy 
‘heir colouring. Some notion of the splen- 
i@bur of the book may be suggested by the 
: that its preparation has already cost 
in that country, where labour is so cheap, 
and money so dear, more than $60,000. 
Bo says a French correspondent of the 
ne. 


Tae Statue at STIRLING.— 
‘Mr. William Drummond of Rockdale, Stir- 
‘ling, has purchased for $250 a site in the 
“pew cemetery, for the proposed statue in 
honour of the martyr, James Guthrie. The 
statue will be erected in the course of a 
few. weeks. 

Lares. Sate.—Dr. Livingstone’s book 
has at-last'‘appeared. The trade sale of the 
‘first issue was 13,800 copies. 


DoIncs In THE CiTy.— 
The Rey. Mr. Rodwell, Incumbent of St. 
“Ethelburga, Bishopsgate street, some years 
ago represented himself as belonging to the 
cckastien! school. Asa specimen of the 
-sort of performances which are enacted at 
‘this ‘so-called Protestant church, we may 
mention that.a few Sundays ago the bell 
was‘ ordered: to be rung three times, which 
it duly was, when consecrating the bread 
and wine at the communion service. And 
last Sunday morning the communion table 
‘was decked out in a thoroughly Popish 
fashion for the celebration of the Sacrament. 
There were three candlesticks on the table, 
while against the wall'a large red cross was 
‘placed. The white cloth was fitted to the 
etop of-the table, just as the altar is seen to 
be arranged in any Romanist mass-house.— 
Cor. London Advertiser. 
Payrne For Licuat.—English hotel 
‘keepers are not singular in knowing how to 
-sharge enough. Great complainteare made 
‘of the exorbitant: tariffs in Vienna; for in- 
stance, two persons stopped at a hotel six 
days, and the charge for es was $10.50. 


MussupMAN FANATICIEM IN WESTERN 
which have been re- 
‘eeived from Asiatic Turkey speak of the 
outrages committed by the Kurds on the 
“Christians, The massacre of the two Ar- 
‘menian priests, which has been mentioned, 
was caused by an almost unparalleled act of 
fanaticism. The Kurds were about to erect 
‘@ mosque at Godjak, when one of the chiefs 
persuaded the people that they could not 
place the or 94 ‘under better auspices 
than by burying the heads of two Christian 
riests under the foundations. On this a 
of the Kurds attacked a Christian vil- 
“Jage, and seizing on two priests, cut off their 
heads for that purpose. The Porte has 
already ordered the most severe measures 
of repression to be adopted against these 
“savage fanatics. 


Tue RiFLE weight 
of the Minnie ball is about one and a half 
ounces, and the weight of powder for a 
charge is’ about one-tenth as much. The 
cartridge is 80 that in 

aper, and greased by ipping it in tallow, 
ft oe easily into the barrel till it arrives 
at the charge. In this respect the Minnie 
has greatly the advantage in saving of time 
‘and labour of forcing down the ball with 
the ramrod. ‘These balls have a range of 
ten hundred to twelve hundred yards, with 
elevated ‘back sight” perfectly within 
the command of the marksman, and just as 
easily used as any shot range or point blank 

shot. 


ConVERTS FROM RoMANISM.—Three 
‘respectable residents in Colchester have just 
renounced the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, and embraced the Protestant faith. 
"They have been for some time under the in- 
struction of Mr. Mills, formerly clerk to the 
‘Roman: Catholic chapel, who publicly re- 
‘canted in St. Peter’s church.—Lssex Her. 


Jews Hinpostan.—The Jews in 
England have sent an address to their bre- 
thren in the Bombay army, exhorting them 
to remain true to the interests of the British 
Crown. Apropos of this, the Abendzeitung 
publishes-the following extract from Has- 
sel’s Geography. ‘In Malabar alone there 
‘are twenty thousand Jews, and in the re- 
mainder of the peninsula — oe is 

roportionably' great. They date their pre- 
ia, Hindostan from the. period of the 

abyalonian Captivity... They assert that a 
portion of the tribe of Manasseh, after three 
years wandering, finally settled in India, to 
‘the number of twenty thousand families. 
Growing in favour among the Hindoos, 
they in a short time increased to eighty 
thousand families, and were soon powerful 
enotgh to establish the kingdom of Cranga- 

‘nore, upon the coast of Malabar. Here 
they flourished for some years, under a 
republican form of government, presided 
over by two chiefs. They still retain their 
chronicles in the Hebrew language, which 
-are said to commence with the reign of Ne- 
puchadneszar. These people are known as 
the ‘white Jews.’ There are also ‘black 
Jews’ in India, supposed to have descended 
‘from slaves of the former, who were con- 
verted by their masters to the Mosaic 


or INDIAN Rervuaess Enc- 
‘LAND:—The steamship Colombo arrived at 
“Southampton, England, on the 3d inst., 
“with the heavy portion of the Hast India 
and China mails. Several refugees from 
‘India came home by this steamer, some of 
them having had very narrow escapes from. 
‘sharing the melancholy fate to which so 
many hundreds of the British residents 
have been @oomed, while others are the. 
fmimediate relatives of those whose lives 
“hate been sacrificed. “Among the most 
prominent of these was a young lady, ap- 
-parently about seventeen years of age, who 
“was scarcely. ever.seen on the voyage, her 
grief confieingher to her cabin. This 
“goutig person had her father murdered by 
er side: at Sealkote; she escaped into a 
-fiodse? Whither the marderous Sépoys pur- 
‘gued her, and fired into the place where she 
had taken refuge. She was at length captur- 
_ed.in.the garden belonging to the house, and 
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| he 


ile 
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7 being dragged along as a prisoner b 
| mutineers, she begged bard for her li 
blood-thirsty 
Dirs, Baker who. was burnt. ont at Oswn- 
parrowly escaped witb ber life, ..Mra. 
and Mrs. Norris, who were secre- 


rage, ber 


ted. 


warter Paavina.—A solemn 
and’ startling instance of sudden death oo- 


| Gafred at Bath ona recent evening, when 


‘Mr. R. P..Lemon, one of the deacons at 
Argyle Chapel, expired immediately after 
or whilst praying. It was the weekly 


‘Mr. Lemon had engaged in prayer, and a 
hymn was given’ out, when it was observed 
that Mr. Lemon still remained leaning upon 
the table... did not rise, some of 
those -near- him touched bim; but it was 
found that he was dead. 


OPENING oF A PReEsBYTERIAL INsTI- 
TUTE.—The_ Presbyterial Collegiate Insti- 
tute was recently opened at Marengo, 
McHenry county, Illinois, during the ses- 
sions of the Presbytery of Chicago. The 
Presbytery attended in a body, and the 
services were.of a highly interesting cha- 
racter, Appropriate and eloquent addresses 
were made by J. Woodbridge, Esq., of 
Chicago, the Rev. R. G. Thompson, and 
the Rev. G. F. Goodhue, President of the 


stories high, and was built at a cost of 
$25,000,.is in every way worthy of the 
noble enterprise. Its site commands one of 
the finest prairie prospects in the West. 
The terms of tuition are low, and the 
arrangements such as to ensure thorough 
instruction. We wish the new Institution 
a long and prosperous career of usefulness. 


NeEwsPAPER TROUBLES.—In respect to 
the United Presbyterian of the Wes, it 
appears that the expense of publishing the 
first volume exceeds the receipts of the 
paper to the amount of five hundred and 
eighty-nine dollars—and this with the paper 
managed with the utmost economy and a 
good deal of gratuitous labour. An arrange- 
ment has been made, putting it under the 
charge of a company. The editors of the 
Central Presbyterian state that for some 
time past they have been working for 
nothing and paying the expenses of the 
paper out of their own pockets. 


BeneFActions —The late Dr. Collins, of 
Williamsburg, Massachusetts, left by his 
will $12,000 to the schools of Williams- 
burg, and $7,000 to the American Coloni- 
zation Society. 


REVIVAL IN A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL IN 
THE West.—A report recently received, 
dated October 5, 1857, from a parochial 
school in the West, states that “the Lord 
has done great things among us this sum- 
mer. The revival among the youth fact 
exclusively among the scholars) is still in 
progress, and we have added from them 
forty to our church, the last communion. 
May the Spirit come down more powerfully 
before the next winter.”” Such news is 
cheering, and will, we trust, influence those 
who have the supervision of parochial 
schools, wherever they exist, to offer up 
earnest prayer for the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit on the precious youth and children 
under their care. 


SHELLY’s Lrprary.—Shelly’s library was 
a very limited one. He used to say that a 

ood library consisted not of many books, 
But a few chosen ones; and being asked 
what he considered such, he said; “I'll 
ou my 5 we it can’t be call- 
6 Greek Plays, Plato, Lord Bacon’s 
Works, Shakspeare, the Old Dramatists, 
Milton, Goethe, Schiller, Dante, Petrarch 
‘and Boccaccio, Machiavelli and Guicciardi- 
ni—not forgetting Calderon; and last, yet 
first, the Bible.” It is not meant that this 
was all his collection. He had read few 
English works of the day; scarcely a novel 
except Walter Scott’s, for whose genius he 
had sovereign respect; Anastasias, by which 
he thought Lord Byron profited in his Don 
Juan, and the Promissi Spesi. In speak- 
ing of Hope and Manzoni he said “that one 
good novel was enough for any man to write, 
and he thought both judicious in not risk- 
ing their fame by a second attempt.” 


Our LanauaGce.—The Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine says:—Dictionary English 
is something very different not only from 
common colloquial English, but even from 
that of ordinary written composition. In- 
stead of about 40,000 words, there is pro- 
bably no single author in the language 
from whose works, however voluminous, so 
many as 10,000 words could be collected. 
Of the 40,000 words there are certainly 
many more than one-half that are only 
employed, if they are ever employed at all, 
on the rarest occasions. We should any of 
us be surprised to find, if we counted them, 
with how small a number of words we 
manage to express all that we have to say, 
either with our lips, or even with the pen. 
Our common literary English probably 
‘hardly extends to 10,000 words, our com- 
‘mon spoken English hardly to 5000. 


Tae University or Vircinra.—Dr. S. Mau- 
pin, Chairman of the Faculty, notices in a 
public manner the exaggerated rumours of 
sickness at the University. He says the num- 
ber of students at present confined to their 
rooms does not exceed a dozen, and a majority 
of those are convalescent. He thinks there is 
nothing to justify alarm on the part of the 
parents and friends of the students. 


SraTistics oF CONSUMPTION.—Medical 
statistics appear to prove that consumption, 
where prevalent, originates as often in sum- 
mer as in winter, and the best authorities 
declare that it is more common in hot than 
in'icold climates. There is more consump- 
tion in the tropical Indies, both East and 
West, than in the almost arctic Canadas. 
The number of the British troops attacked 
with. this disease in Jamaica -is annually 
twelve in one thousand, while in Canada it 
is only about six. The British Government 
have accordingly resolved upon sending 
their consumptive soldiers to a cold climate 
in prefererce to a warm one. 


A House Founp Feet BELOW THE 
Earta’s Surrace.—During the excavation of 
a street in Evansville, Indiana, the workmen 
came across the remains of a cabin, eighteen 
feet below the surface of the earth. This won- 
derful subterranean house was about twelve 
feet in length, formed by upright posts set in 
the ground, and boarded up with split oak 
puncheons, secured by wooden pins. The 

sts, puncheons, and pins were partially de- 
cayed, but still stuck together. Within the 
walls were found portions of an old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel, a wooden maul, several pairs 
of boots and shoes, and the identical charred 
stick which the former occupants of the house 
had used to punch the fire with. 


New Use ror Ratriesnakes.—The Great 
county (Wisconsin) Herald says that Seth 

aker, a curious naturalist, residing near 
Beetown, hss a spot of ground set apart for 
melons on his farm, and near it there is a 
well-known den of rattlesnakes. He has named 
these snakes, and, by some awe powers 
in the spiritual department of science, is able 
to conjure them at will into his melon-patch 
to guard the same from uninvited intruders. 
The snakes have been in his service all the 
fall, and discharge their duties admirably. 


- & Great Dau.—The New Haven Palladium 
has a description of a mammoth dam now in 
process of construction in the neighbourhood 
of that city. Its breadth at the base is thirty- 
one feet. It will be thirty feet high and four 
hundred feet long, with a water race of one 
hundred and Atty feet. The overflow formin 

the lake will cover two hundred acres of land, 
and extend back between two and three miles. 


A large number of houses on the river banks 
will have to be removed im consequence. 


im 
her life. was, spared. 


hunted about in the jungle for a 
freed 
the they been £0 long 


Prayer-Meecting of the congregation, and’ 


Qollege,. . The College edifice; which is five. 


setts $20,750, and so on down the list. 


of the rocks commponing the structure 
over four tons This dam will be 
used for manufacturing purposes for the pre- 
sent, but-is built with ence to the contem- 
pee introduction of water into the city of 
ewHaven, =... 


Tue Sreamsuip Avriatic.—This new steam- 
er of the Collins Line sailed on her first voy- 
age on Monday last, 23d inst. It was the 
expectation when she was building that she 
would have been on the line more than a year 
ago: but an unfortunate defect in her machin- 
ery has occasioned the long delay, at an enor- 
mous cost to her owners. The Adriatic is the 
largest steamship afloat, being nine feet longer 
than the United States frigate Niagara. It is 
probable, also, that her speed will exceed that 
of any sea-going steamer ever built. Her cost 
was near a million of dollars. She was to 
have sailed on Saturday last, but on account 
of a slight derangement of her machinery she 
did not get off till Monday. As she went 
down the bay her speed increased to probably 
fifteen or seventeen knots through the water, 


| the wind and tide both setting strongly against 


her, reducing her actual speed perhaps four 
or five knots. The fastest steamer in the bay, 
the William H. Webb, was in attendance, to 
try their respective speed. At first she gained 
on her some half a mile; but as the engines of 
the Adriatic were worked up to an approxima- 
tion to their full power, this dividing distance 
was gradually reduced to nothing; and as the 
two vessels were lost to sight, the Webb was 
barely holding her own. The Adriatic took 


out thirty passengers and $400,000 in specie. . 


Her crew, including officers and men, numbers 


Steamboat —The Texas steam- 
ship Opelousas, from Berwick Bay, bound for 
Galveston with fifty-six passengers, came in 
collision with the steamer Galveston, of the 
same line, at midnight, on the 15thinst. The 
Opelousas sunk almost immediately, and from 
twenty to twenty-five lives were lost—among 
them General Hamilton, of South Carolina, 
who was distinguished as a nullifier some years 
ago. He was a member of Congress from 
South Carolina when the tariff of 1828 was 
passed, he resigned his seat in Congress, and 
went home to resist its execution by force. 
He was elected Governor, and recommended 
the nullification act, under which he subse- 
quently —Hayne being the Governor — was 
made the General of the State troops. He im- 
ported, at his own expense, some sugar, re- 
fusing to pay the duties, in order to bring on 
a contest, which was subsequently avoided by 
the Tariff Compromise act. He was about 65 
years old. : 


Tuz Morsuons.—The proclamation of Brig- 
ham Young against the United States army re- 
duces the Mormon question to a narrow com- 
pass. They are in open rebellion against the 
government, and should they be able to re- 
pulse the small military force now in the midst 
of their mountain passes, they must know that 
with the return of spring an army will march 
against them sufficient to reduce them to sub- 


mission upon a very short notice, if they re- 


main in Utah. 


A Visitor Expectep.—The St. Paul (Min- 
nesota) Pioneer, of 12th inst., says:—The Hor- 
net, an open boat, twenty-two feet long, and 
six feet beam, sloop-rigged, Captain Duncan, 
Commander, set sail from Erie, Pennsylvania, 
on the 4th of October, bound for St. Paul. 
She made Detroit, Mackinaw, Green Bay, 
ascended Fox river to Winnebago lake—thence 
via Oshkosh, Berlin, Princetown, Puckwa 
lake, Buffalo lake, up the river to Portage, 
hauled over the canal, thence to the Wisconsin 
river, thencedown to the Mississippi, and 
arrived at Prairie du Chien on the 3d of 
November, from which place she started on 
the 5th for this city. The whole distance of 
the voyage will be about fifteen hundred miles. 
= crew consists of Captain Duncan and his 
wife. 


DistincuisHep celebrated 
German naturalist and traveller, Moritz Wag- 
ner, arrived in New York city by the Ariel. 
Mr. Wagner spent three years, from 1851 to 
1854, in Central America, and afterwards pub- 
lished in the German language an excellent 
book descriptive of his interesting discoveries. 
He is now on his way to South America, for 
the purpose of making scientific explorations 
in Chili, Peru, and adjacent countries. He is 
accompanied by a famous lady traveller, the 
‘Baroness Havmayer; and a painter of some re- 
putation in Germany, named Hagen. 


Tue Harp Times THE Horse Market. 
—The New York Pust says, the hard times have 
very sensibly affected the horse market; and 
those who a few months since bought on a 


speculation, find themselves unable to sell. 


without a ruinous discount from original cost, 
if at all; while to keep them is no less ruinous 
than to sell. At the semi-weekly horse auction 
held in Crosby street, Jast week, horses which 
in ordinary times would be held at $100 or 
$150 each, were struck down at $20 or $50; 
and one animal, capable of much service on a 
farm or before a dray, was struck off at $3. 


GoveRNMENT Patronace.—A list of our 
ministers and consuls abroad, with the States 
from which they were appointed, their com- 
Sang a &c., has been published by the 

tate Department. It affords some curious 
statistics of the rank held by the several mem- 
bers of the Union in the Government patron- 
age. New York carries off the lion’s share. 
Pennsylvania is very little behind her, the 
aggregate of the former being $79,250, and of 
the latter $74,825. Virginia comes next with 
$55,800; then Indiana $23,500; Massachu- 
Ohio, 
the third State in the Union, ranks ninth, with 
$15,500. Missouri, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, and Vermont do not appear in 
the table at all. 


Burnine or tHe SreamBoat Ratnpow.— 
Fifty to Seventy Lives Lost.—The steamboat 
Rainbow was burnt on Saturday morning 
last, about ten miles above Napoleon, Arkan- 
sas. From fifty to seventy lives are reported 
to be lost, including all the officers of the boat. 
The boat, cargo, and all her books and papers 
are a total loss. The Rainbow was a fine 
boat of 487 ton’, and was built at New Al- 
bany, Ohio, in 1854. 


Troops ror Utan.—The war Department 
designs sending two columns of military into 
Utah, from the Pacific side, one from Oregon 
and the other from California. 


Se.F-workinc Pomp.—The Journal 
of Commerce says:—Mr. Custes, of the United 
States Light House Department, well known 
as the inventor of the lantern now extensively 
used on both sides of the Atlantic, has invented 
@ new application of motive power to the 
working of a ship’s pump. This consists of a 

endulum with a heavy ball attached to the 
ower extremity, and a universal joint above, 
so arranged that whichever way it swings it 
will work the 908 to which it is appended. 
The rolling or heaving of the ship must keep 
this pendulum in constant motion, and thus 
it is self-acting, and if it fulfil the expecta- 
tions of the inventor, will keep the ship clear 
d water without any application of manual 
abour. 


Mecuanics aND Lasovurers WANTED IN 
Kansas.—The St. Louis Democrat says, we 
have received information from several re- 
spectable gentlemen just arrived from Kansas, 
that a large number of mechanics and labour- 
ers are wanted in that Territory at the present 
time. In several of the towns they have nota 
sufficient number of mechanics to do half the 
work which is required, and for which they 
would receive $2.50 to $3 per day. One gen- 
tleman tells us there is not a single shoemaker, 
tailor, blacksmith, or tinsmith in the town of 
Osawattamie, nor in Paoli, in Lykins county. 
In fact, there is a deficiency in all the mechani- 
cal branches throughout the Territory. Two 
or three builders monopolized all the work in 
a town, and they are so busily engaged in crect- 
ing dwellings on their own account, that they 
refuse to do, and are unable to attend to out- 
side work. 


Repuction or Waces.—The Boston Journal 
says, we learn that the wages of the employees 
of the Boston and Worcester Railroad have 
been reduced 10 per cent. from the highest to 
the lowest. The reduction has been received 
with some grumbling, of course, and many a 
hope for a speedy return of better times. 


Gotp Fever THE Lake Soperior Coun- 
trY.—The Detroit Free Press says:—We learn 
from a private source that considerable ex- 
citement was lately caused at Ontonagon by 
she arrival of a party of Indians from the 
head waters of the Menonimee river, bringin 
with them some remarkably rich specimens o 

ld bearing quartz. They represented that 

e country was rich with the same species of 
mineral. Some of the leading mining men of 
Ontonagon, after examining the specimens, 
formed an agreement with the Indians to guide 
them to the place from which they procured 


the specimens, and also to keep the matter ¢ | 


subscribers. 


THE PRESBYTERLAN. 


| secret for the present. By their special re- who has since become an American citizen. | 


quest the Ontonagon papers are also silent in. 
regard to the expedition. The Menominee 
river rises in Marquette county, and flows 
‘southeast into Green Bay. It forms the south- 
ern boundary of the peninsula. It is thougut 


'| that the heavy snows which have lately fallen 
| will, 


rhaps, prevent the explorers from reach- 
ing their destination this fa 

Sorcnumx wont Svcar.—Mesers. Bel- 
cher & Brothers, the large sugar refiners in 
St. Louis, have been experimenting upon the 
syrup of the Chinese sugar cace, and pro- 
nounce it to be incapable of producing sugar 


in any quantities, as it will not granulate. 


The new cane will, however, be cultivated on 
a small scale for molasses, for domestic use 
and for feed for stock, and will contribute 
something to equalize the demand and the 
supply of sugar. 


Tae Vice-Prestpent.—Hon. John C. Breck- 
inridge, Vice-President of the United States, 
has sold his residence in Lexington, Kentucky, 
to the Rev. W. C. Dandy, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Washiogton will, for four 

ears at least, be the residence of Mr. Breck- 
inridge. 


Heavy Loss on Hocs.—The packers at Cin- 
cinnati who contracted for hogs last summer, 
deliverable this fall at $6.50 to hundred | 
weight, net, are losing heavily. One establish- 
ment on Monday last cut up 300, and found 
his net loss to be $336.55. The Gazette says 
that purchases made now at $5.50, do not 
oy as wide a margin for profits as is desir- 
able. 


Tae Presipent Insuttep.—While the Presi- 
dent was receiving company on Monday last, 
not a little excitement was occasioned by loud 
and offensive language used to the President 
by an sttorney forclaims. The President qui- 
etly withdrew to a private office which adjuins 
the audience room, and remained there until 
the cause of the disturbance reluctantly retired. 


EmicRaTIon To THE West.—The newspapers 
in many parts of the West say that emigration 
is nearly as heavy this fall as it was last 
spring. The fall is deemed as good a season 
for farmers, or even agricultural labourers to 
emigrate as the spring. The land can be broke, 
and fences built, and the farm got ready gene-. 
rally for operations in the 4 ry The Selma 
(Alabama) Sentinel of the 3lst ult. notices a 
large number of persons moving through that 


‘city on their way to the West—some for Texas, 


some for Mississippi, but most of them going 
to North Louisiana. They are from North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, mostly, however, 
from Georgia. 


Cotp WeatHer 1N.Minnesota.—The New 
York News has a copy of the St. Paul Times 
of the 14th inst. The boats on the Mississippi 
were running the day previous, but there had 
been for four or five days much floating ice, 
which had gorged the river at Hastings, and 
some other points; and on Friday night, the 
13th, it entirely closed at St. Paul, and the 
boats ceased to run. It is also stated that. 
the snow was eighteen inches deep at St. Paul 
last week. 


Frour Leacug.—The Harrisburg Telegraph 
says, they have a “flour league” at Holidays- 
burg, and on Saturday last it sent an order to 
Pittsburg for twenty-four barrels of extra 
family, which is to cost $5 64, delivered to the 
This, of course, includes the 
freight, which is about thirty-seven cents. The 
same quality of flour retails here at $7 per 
barrel, and the freight thereon from Pitts- 
burg, as we learn from the agent, is 75 cents; 
so that the entire cost of a barrel of flour pur- 
chased at Pittsburg, and delivered at the doors 
of subscribers in this city, would be six $6— 
a saving of just $1 to consumers. 


American INDEBTEDNESS TO ENGLAND.— 
Captain Galton, of the Toronto Colonist, says 
the very highest authority on the subject esti- 
mates that the enormous sum of £180,000,000 
sterling has been spent, in one way or another, 
on American railways and other improve- 


‘ments, and that nearly all of this is English 


money. The Colonist adds: “It is a curious 
fact that England has thus, in about eighteen 
years, advanced more money to the United 
States than would buy out both Canadas, real 
estate, chattels and all, at their assessed 
value. 


_ Non-Payrne Susscrisers.—Non-paying sub- 
scribers are thus talked toby a Southern editor: 
‘“‘“Wagons cannot run without wheels—hboats 
without steam—bull frogs jump without legs, 
or newspapers be aul on everlastingly 


without money, no more than a dog can wag |. 


his tail when he has none. Our subscribers. | wbeen current, but they proved to rest ona 


are all good, but what good does a man’s good- 
ness do, when it don’t do you any good. We 
have no doubt every one thinks that all have 
paid except him, and as we are a clever fellow, 
and his is a little matter, it will make no dif- 
ference.—Detroit Daily Advertiser. 


New Revenve Cuttrer.—The new steam 
Revenue Cutter, Harriet Lane, (named after 
Mr. Buchanan’s niece, ) was Jaunched from the 
shipyard of William H. Webb, foot of Sixth 
street, New York, on the 19th inst., in pre- 
sence of several thousand spectators. 


An Oppity.—There is a farmer in Bethany, 
Connecticut, who has not worn a hat, or any 
covering on his head, for twenty years, winter 
or summer, and who says his head is never 
cold. During the recent severe weather, he 
might have been seen working roads through 
the snow, with thick, warm mittens on his 
hands, but no covering on his head. 


FURBIGN 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers Vanderbilt, Atlantic, and Nia- 
gara, bring half a million in specie and Lon- 
don papers to the 14th inst. 

The effect of the financial crash in the 
United States was severely felt in Great Bri- 
tain and throughout Europe. On the 9th 
inst. the Bank of England raised its rate of 
discount from nine to ten per cent., which is 
the highest rate of legal interest ever known 
in England. The Bank of France also in- 
creased its rate to ten per cent. At these 
rates the demand for money was active. All 
of the Banks refused to discount in any shape. 
There had been quite a number of commercial 
failures, among them the Western Bank of 
Scotland and the City of Glasgow Bank and 
the old established house of Dennistoun & Co. 
of Glasgow. The liabilities of the Dennis- 
touns amount to ten million of dollars. The 
immediate cause of the failure of this house 
was the non-receipt of remittances from the 
United States. 

Other heavy mercantile failures are an- 
nounced, most of them engaged in the Ame- 
rican trade. There was in fact a financial 
and commercial panic or crisis in England 


‘very similar in its commencement to that 


through which the United States have just 
passed. In one respect there is a remarkable 
resemblance between the two events. The 
suspensions or failures seem to have com- 
menced with the very first class. houses. 
Whether the extent of the disasters among 
second and third class firms will be in the 
same proportion in England as here, remains 
to be seen. 

In the midst of the panic, the Treasury issued 
an order suspending the Bank Charter Act, and 
authorizing the issue of small notes to any 
amount, by the Bank of England. The effect of 
this order was instantaneous. The panic imme- 
diately ceased; and the news was received with 
furious acclamations in all the commercial 
cities throughout Great Britain. The feeling 
among the business circles in Bristol, Man- 
chester, Edinburg, and other places, became 
more cheerful on learning that the Govern- 
ment had authorized the Bank to extend its 
issues. The Suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act is equivalent to a suspension of specie 

ayments. The British Parliament will meet 
immediately. 

At Liverpool the cotton market was almost 
at astand still, while prices had fallen one 
cent per pound. Breadstuffs were lower, with 
every symptom of a further decline. 

Advices from the British and French manu- 
facturing districts announce a complete stag- 
nation in business. 

Later advices have been received from India. 
Delhi is now fully in possession of the British, 
the rebel king has been made prisoner and his 
sons executed, and the fugitive mutineers 
were being hotly pursued, and summarily 
dealt with when overtaken. The garrison at 
Lucknow had been relieved just in season to 
prevent its destruction by the besieging muti- 
neers. With one or two unimportant excep- 
tions, the further disposition to mutiny had 
subsided, and in every direction the tide of 
events had turned in favour of the Euro- 
peans. 

A weekly communication is to be establish- 
ed with India, the English government 
having agreed with the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steamship Company as to the details. 

A singular dispute has just arisen between 
the free city of Frankfort and the United 
States of America. The police of the former 
city has interdicted the residence there of an 
old political refugee, of the name of Froebel, 


M. Freebel played a certain part in the events 
of 1848. In consequence of this interdiction 
he has applied to M. Reicker, the American 
Consul, who has threatened to break off his 
relations with the Senate of Frankfort, if it 
persists in maintaining the order of expulsion 
of a citizen of the United States. 

Russian war steamer has been lost in the 
Caspian Sea. The captain, three lieutenants, 
and eighteen men were drowned. 

The English ship Dumbar, bound to Aus- 
tralia, was wrecked off Sidney. One hundred 
ant forty passengers, and all of the erew, were 
lost. 

The London Times devotes a leader to the 
remarkable coolness of Americans under the 
existing crisis, in which it strongly censures 
the uncontrolled issue of paper money. , 

A letter has been Seasbved from Commander 
McClintock, of Lady Franklin’s Arctic yacht 
Fox, dated at Cape Cranstown, in lat. 71 deg. 
He was about to start northward—all well— 
from Uppernavik. 

_, The London Times has an article on Central 

American affairs, and hopes for an amicable 

adjustment of all pending questions from Sir 

William Gore Ouseley’s mission; also an early 

ae of the projected canal across the 
mus. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company had de- 

cided to renew operations for the laying of the 
cable in the latter part of June next, com- 
mencing at the middle of the Atlantic, as 
designed. 
_ The I ndence Belge asserts that recruit- 
ing for the English service is going on secretly 
in France, and one hundred francs is given to 
each recruit. It is stated on good authority 
in Lisbon, that the Portuguese government 
offered 5000 Portuguese to the British govern- 
ment, and that the offer had been declined by 
Lord Clarendon on the ground that existing 
circumstances do not render it necessary to 
‘employ foreign levies. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


». The freedom of the City of London and a 
splendid sword were formally presented to the 
Duke of Cambridge on the 4th inst. The 
Lord Mayor gave a grand banquet in honour 
of the event, which was attended by several 
cabinet ministers and foreign ambassadors, 
including Mr. Dallas, the American Ambas- 
sador, who made a specch, in which he alluded, 
in fitting terms, to the horrible atrocities com- 
mitted by the mutinous Sepoys in India, and 
to the punishment that should be dealt out to 
them. Lord Brougham officiated at the inau- 
guration of Queen’s College, Liverpovl. In 
the course of his remarks he strongly denounced 
the encouragement of African free emigration 
by France, stating that it was reviving the 
slave trade, and damaging the cause of civili- 
zation and commerce in Africa. No further 
attempt has been made to launch the Levia- 
than. An examination showed that there was 
not the least twist or deflection in the ship, 
and that she sits as fairly in her cradles as she 
did on the morning of the attempted launch. 
There is now no more liability to settle than 
there was before. The 2d of December is the 
‘day fixed for the second attempt. The engin- 
eers are confident of a successful result. The 
inauguration of Sir R. W. Carden as Lord 
Mayor of London took place on the 9th of 
November, and as usunl the occasion was 
marked by a grand banquet at Guildhall, at 
which Lord Palmerston and all the leading 
members of the Cabinet were present. The 
Premier, in returning thanks for the toast to 
her Majesty’s Ministers, spoke in eulogistic 
terms of the gallantry of the British army in 
India, and the success which was crowning 
their effurts. He also warmly defended the 
conduct of Lord Cannirg, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, and stated that there were now as many 
men in armsin England as there were before 
the mutiny broke out, notwithstanding the 
great shipment of troops to the East. The 
English Ministers were all assembled in Lon- 
don, and the first of a series of Cabinet meet- 
ings to determine upon the course of Govern- 
ment at the ensuing session of Parliament 
was held. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Putrie says that the French gov- 
ernment have under their consideration the 
modification of the law of interest of 1807. 
The Directors of the Bank of France had had 
an audience with the Emperor, for the pur- 
pose of proposing a duty of 3 per cent. on the 
exportation of the precious metals, or to be 
allowed to raise the rate of discount to 8 per 
cent. The proposition, it is said, was not 
accepted. 


SPAIN. 
Rumours of another ministerial crisis bad 


slender foundation. 


PORTUGAL. 


The latest dates from Lisbon report a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of deaths 
from the epidemic, and the inhabitants were 
returning. 


AUSTRIA. 


A reduction in the Austrian army is said to 
be positively decided upon. It will be the 
largest reduction since 1848. Thirty generals 
are to be placed on the retired list. It is be- 
lieved that fifty millions of florins will be saved 
yearly by the reduction. 


PRUSSIA. 


A Berlin letter says that most of the Ger- 
man States have notified the Prussian govern- 
ment that they adhere to the measures pro- 
jected by Prussia and Austria in the Holstein 
question. It is reported that the British gov- 
ernment have written an official note to the 
Diet, claiming justice for the Duchies. A 
late despatch says that England, France, and 
Russia have offered their good offices in the 
Holstein question. <A Berlin letter of the 5th 
inst. says:—The statement that a Convention 
would be held to consider the affairs of the 
Principalities and the Holstein question is 
officially denied. 


SWEDEN. 


The details of the vote by which the Swed- 
ish Diet rejected the royal proposition relative 
to religious liberty, are published. The Order 
of Knights, or of the Nobles, rejected the mea- 
sure by a majority of 137 to 78. The Order of 
the Clergy rose in a body against it, without 
having recourse to any vote. The Order of 
the Bourgeois had 34 for, and 11 against the 
proposition; and the peasants 79 against, and 
21 for it. 


INDIA. 


Telegraphic advices in advance of the over- 
land mail have been received in London, four- 
teen days later than the previous intelligence 
received from India. The intelligence of the 
fall of Delhi is confirmed. The British obtain- 
ed entire possession of the city on the 21st of 
September. In the assault on Delhi the Brit- 
ish had sixty-one officers and eleven hundred 
soldiers killed and wounded. Gen. Nicholson 
had died of his wounds on the 21st. The old 
King, said to be 90 years of age, surrendered 
to Captain Hodgson and his cavalry, about 
fifteen miles south of Delhi. Ife was accom- 
panied by his chief wife. Their lives were 
spared. ‘I'wo of his sons and a grandson, also 
captured by Captain Hodgson, about five miles 

m Delhi, were shot on the spot, and their 
“bodies brought to the city and exposed at the 

olice office. All the city people found in 
Delhi were bayonetted by the British 
Many Europeans were found in the city, fight- 
ing in the ranks of the rebels. Two moveable 
columns were despatched from Delhi on the 23d, 
in pursuitoftheenemy. By accounts from Agra, 
one column appears to have reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Allyghur, and the other that of 
Muttra, on the 28th of September. General 
Havelock, with 2500 men, crossed the Ganges 
from Cawnpore, Sept. 19, and relieved Luck- 
now Residency on the 25th, just as it was 
ready to be blown up by its besiegers. On 
the 26th the enemy’s entrenchments were 
stormed, and on the 29th a large part of the 
city was taken—450 killed and wounded. 
General Neill was killed. It was reported 
that Lucknow was again besieged by Nena 
Sahib, with fifty thousand rebels. Some addi- 
tional attempts at rebellion in the Bombay 
Presidency and other places were rs 
suppressed. The revolt was considered as 
nearly at an end. 


CHINA. 


We published last week from a California 
newspaper a report received by way of Manilla 
of the massacre by the Chinese of all the 
American and English residents at Ningpo, 
one of the five open ports lying between Amoy 
and Shanghe. This news was said to be 
contained in a private letter received at Manilla 
from Amoy, but no further details were given. 
It now appears that this statement had its 
origin in an outrage committed on the Portu- 
gese residents at Ningpo on the 26th of last 
June. On that day several armed Canton 
junks entered that port, and in spite of the 
interference of the native authorities and of 
the foreign consuls, their crews attacked and 
pillaged the Portugese consulate, uoder the 
pretext that some Portugese lorchas had com- 
mitted acts of piracy. They also captured 
and put to death in the streets several Portu- 
gese traders who were entirely innocent of 
any participation in the occurrences thus cha 


racterized, 


| 


MARRIED. 


In New York, cn Thoreday, the 19th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander, the Rev. Arcni 
BALD P. Cons, pastor of the Southwark Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, to Miss MAntanna C. 
only daughter of Mr. Roszar I. Brown of New 
York city. 

On Tuesday, 10th inst. by the Rev. J. P. Finley, 
the Rev. A. P. Formaw, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Hannibal, Missouri, to Mies 
Jennie G. daughter of Judge Waidlaw 
of Hannibal. 

At Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on 12th inst. by 
the Rev. John Dorrance, De Wrrt C. Cooter, Esq. 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, to Miss Louise J. daughter 

of the late Rev. Rosgar Dustar, of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


In Frederick City, Maryland, on Tuesday, 10th 
inst. by the Rev. John B. Ross, Mr. Epwaap Wit- 
trams of Georgetown, District of Columbia, to Mies 
EvizapetH daughter of Samuel Tyler, Esq. 
of Frederick. 

By the Rev. Henry L. Doolittle, on Thursday, 
19th inst. at Clintonville, Pennsylvania, Colonel J. 
Invin Greoo of Hecla Furnace, to Miss CLanissa 
H. Everuaarrt of Clintonville. 


On Tuesday, 17th inst. by the Rev. John John- 
son, Mr. Joseru Faust of Middleport, to Miss 
Resecca Rees of Nescopeck, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday, 17th inst. atthe residence of 8. R. 
Mason, Esq. by the Rev. John R. Fiadley, Dr. W. 
H. Horner of Hornersville, Missouri, to Mies M. 
EvizasetH Smitu, daughter of the late Joseph 
Smith, Esq. of Mercer, Pennsylvania. 


On the evening of the 9th inet. at the Presbyte- 
rian Parsonage, Bridgehampton, Long Island, by 
the Rev. Thomas M. Gray, Mr. Cuartzs O. Hepoes 
to Miss CHarity Fitaran, all of the above place. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rev. W. R. Bingham, 
Mr. Jonn W. Davis of Philadelphia, to Mies Emiry 
A. Ritter, of Great Valley, Chester county, Pena- 
sylvania. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Robert Gamble, 
Mr. Epwarp P totts to Miss Marra Louisa Fen- 
NINGER, both of Paradise township, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. 

In the First Presbyterian Church, Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, on the evening of the 3d inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Stratton, Dr. 8. L. Garer to Miss Jor. 
Stowers of Natchez. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. A. Heberton, Mr. 
Wiciram Jr. of Loyalsock, Pennsylva- 
nia, to Miss CATHARINE, daughter of CuRisTOPHER 
Esq. of Upper Fairfield, Pennsylvania. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. James McCaskie, 
Mr. McLAuGHiin to Miss MarGcaRet 
JanE Lourey, all of Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. John Wallace, on the Ist ult. Mr. 
Isaac WANNER to Miss MARGARET RoOSEBORROUGH ; 
on the 8th ult. Mr. Isaac ANDERSON to Miss CaTHE- 
RINE HuNSEEKER; on the 15th alt. Mr. Davip 
Braver to Miss AMANDA BARGE; and on the 19th 
inst. Mr. Geornce Ammon to Miss Mary 
Ross, both of Salisbury, Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. Also,on the same day, Mr. Jonn Rey 
to Miss CATHERINE LAFFEATY, all of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on Wednesday, 4th inst. Mise ESTHER 
A. BARNEY, daughter of the late John Barney, 
Esq. of Baltimore, Maryland. This death, although 
not unexpected, has produced a profound sentiment 
of sorrow in a large circle of relatives and friends. 
Renouncing at an early age the pleasures of fash- 
ionable life, to become a follower of Christ, and 
taking at once a decided stand as a Christian, she 
maintained for many years a uniform and consist- 
ent profession. With a sound judgment, a tender 
conscience, lively sensibilities, and much firmness 
of purpose, she became clear in her views of 
evangelical truth, conscientious in the ordering of 
her daily walk, constant in her attendance upon all 
the means of grace, and active in various works 
of faith and labours of love; thus greatly adorning 
the doctrine of God our Saviour, and leading a most 
exemplary and useful life. In all her relations she 
was worthy of being loved and imitated. A most de- 
voted daughter, affectionate sister, cordial friend, 
assiduous teacher, consistent church-member, and 
active benefactor of the widow, the orphan, and the 
indigent, she has left a void that will not easily be 
filled. The Joss of such an one to her family, her 
friends, her church, and the community, is indeed 
irreparable. But their loss is her gain. For :1- 
although she was called to pass through not a few 
afflictions, and to endure protracted sickness, yet 
they seemed only to subserve the kind purposes of 
fatherly discipline, which, while weaning her more 
entirely from the world and self, led her to see 
more clearly the ground of her hope, and to exer- 
cise a more childlike and implicit faith in her 
Lord, waiting patiently for his coming. ‘* Blessed 
is that servant whom his Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find so doing.»»—Communicated. 

Died, of typhoid fever, at Sab&thu, Northern In- 
dia, on the 2d of September last, Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETH P. NEWTON, wife of the Rev. John New- 
ton. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on Monday, 23d inst. Miss 
NANNIE McCLELLAND GRIGG, daughter of 
John Grigg, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


Died, at Milville, New Jersey, on the 19th inst., 


| in the hope of a blessed immortality, JANE, wife 


of Mr. ROBERT TWEED, in the filty-first year of 
her age. 


Died, in Landisburg, Perry county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 5th inst. Mrs. MARY E. wife of Mr. 
JOHN A. LINN, aged about twenty-nine years. 
In this afflictive dispensation a husband and three 
small children have been bereaved of a tender, 
affectionate, and faithful wife and mother. Mrs. 
Linn was the daughter of Mr. James Diven of 
Landisburg, by his former wife, Isabella McCord, 
but her parents both dying when she was very 
young, sie was left in the care of a kind step- 
mother and other friends, with whose advice she 
always promptly complied. When about fourteen 
or fifieen years of age, and abroad at school, she 
made a public profession of her faith in Christ, 
which she ever after exemplified by a walk and 
conversation becoming the gospel of God, thus 
adding the great crowning excellence of her former 
worth. However much her husband may sorrow 
under the severe bereavement, still when he takes 
a view of her past life, of her growing meetness 
for heaven, of her hope in death, and the evidence 
thus afforded that she is now m‘ngling her praises 
with the blood-bought throng on high, will he not 
experience a pleasure mingled with the pain, and 
be able to say with the afflicted man of old, ** The 
Lord gave, and the Lo d taketh away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord??? R. E. 


Died, on the 16th of October, in Kishacogquillas, 
Pennsylvania, THOMAS GILLILAND, aged eigh- 
teen years. How soon has this young friend been 
cut down! how suddenly called away! His pur- 
poses and plans were early broken off by that dread 
summons which all must hear, and none can resist. 
Yes, the messenger of death came at an hour when 
we looked not for him, and seized a loved one for 
his victim. With the prospects of a long and happy 
life before him, he bid fair to become useful. He 
was the joy of affectionate parents, the pride of 
loving brothers and sisters, and esteemed by all 
who knew him for his kindness of heart, cheerful 
disposition, and manly deportment. His sufferings, 
which were severe, though brief, were borne with 
Christian patience and resignation. The grace of 
God sustained him in affliction, banished fear, and 
cheered him through death’s dark vale. Death, to 
him, had no sting, the grave no gloom. He bade 
weeping friends and associates farewell, and en- 
treated each one to meet him where sorrow and 
death cannot enter. Angel bands hovered o’er 
his couch, and as the spirit quit its casket, on 
wings of love, bore it homewards—heayenwards, 
where it shall reign for ever more. 

O, joyous thought, a child above, 
A brother in yon realms of love; 
And can it be? °tis even so, 
‘Dear Lord, and may we also go. H. 


Died, at New Albany, Indiana, on the 6th alt., 
Mrs. JULIA CULBERTSON, in the seventieth year 
of her age. She was born in Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania, where she spent the first half of her Jife. 
After the death of her husband, she removed to 
Greencastle, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, where 
she resided until her removal to New Albany, just 
one year before her death. She died in the midst 
of her children. Herend was peace. For the last 
thirty years of her life she was a consistent and ex- 
emplary member ofthe Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Of her it may emphatically be said, that her conver- 
sation was in heaven. God was in all her thoughts. 
Heaven was to her an ever present reality. She 
often stood upon the mount, and caught a glimpse 
of the gates of the New Jerusalem; and sometimes 
the veil seemed to be lifted, revealing to her enrap- 
tured vision the glories that lie within. Her hope 
was without a cloud. Her peace flowed like a 
river. The whole aim of her life was to live in such 
a way as to glorify God, and to be ever ready to 
meet her Saviour in glory. Her piety was of that 
practical kind which delights to ‘¢ visit the father- 
less and the widow in their affliction,’? and to ad- 
minister to the wounded spirit the balm of consola- 
tion. She lived to do good, and laboured earnestly 
to win soulsto Christ. She was of a cheerful spirit; 
and there was no tinge of melancholy in her piety. 
Her never. failing trust in Christ, as the God of pro- 
vidence, was such as to enable her to maintain a 
peaceful serenity in the midst of earth’s sorest 
trials. She saw the companion of her bosom enatch- 
ed from her side—the arm on which she had been 
accustomed to lean, palsied in death. Yet in the 
midst of the sorrows of early widowhood, and the 
cares connected with the charge of her young family, 
her spirit was ever joyous, She rejoiced in God her 
Saviour. Her confidence never faltered; for she 
knew that He in whom she trusted, and on whom 
she cast all her care, would be the widow’s God, 
and the Father of the fatherless. In her last illness, 
although she did not enjoy those rapturous views of 
heavenly things which had so often been vouch- 
safed to her while in health, yet her hope was as 
clear and bright as it had ever been. She had no 
fears. When informed that her end was near, she 
exclaimed, ** Jesus, 1’]] hang around thy neck, and 
breathe my life out sweetly there.”? ‘* How blest 
the righteous when he dies!*? ‘* May my last end 
be like his.”? M. 8. C. 


Died, at Mouse Creek, Tennessee, on the 25th 
ult., Mr. JAMES A. SHADDEN, in the thirty-third 
ear of his age. Mr. Shadden made a public pro- 
ession of his faith in Christ by uniting with the 
Presbyterian church near Ringgold, Georgia, in the 
ear 1853, then under the care of the Rev. W. H. 
Sohaiiae. He continued a consistent member of 
that church for three years, when he removed back 
to this, his native State, and wae received into the 
church at Madisonville. He died as he lived, a 
Christian. Fully convinced that the doctrines of 
our Church were the doctrines of the Bible, and 
sensible of his own lost condition by nature, and 
that his only hope of life and salvation wag ‘*by 
grace through faith’? in the righteousness of Christ, 
he loved to look by the eye of faith to that Saviour 
in whom his soul trusted. In his sickness he mani- 
fested the same confiding trust in God which he had 
ever exhibited when in the enjoyment of hea!th 
and the full vigour of life. During his confinement 


he remark 


Second | 


ed to his friends, ani ip 
affec vif, “I am ll of 
God, whatever that may be.”? His Christian course 
was soon run, and he has gone to join the bload 
washed throng that surrounds the throne of on 
high, and to tune hie i 
who has redeemed and washed him in his own most 
precious bloed. He left a widow and twe little 
chi'drea to mourn hig untimely death ; but what was 
their loss is hie gain. | H. 


Departed thie life in Milton, North Carolina, st 
the residence of her brother, John Wilson, Bs 
on the lith inst. Miss MARGARET WILSON, ia 
the fifty-ninth year of her age. Her life was one 
of sincere and unvarying devotion to Christ, from 
her youth; end though the greater part of it was 
spent under the pressure of disease, or great bodily 
debility, she was an eminent example of patient 
submission to the will of God. Her m and 

ntle spirit, her cheerfel piety and _ benevo- 
ence, made her a mild and steady light in all the 
circle of her relations, who will. ever reverence 
her memory, and feel the force of her holy exam- 
ple. The close of her life wae in beautiful har- 
mony with its whole tenor. It pleased God to re- 
release her from the pains of death. Her strength 
gradually declined, and peacefully and gently as 
an infant sinking into sleep, she sweetly resigned 
her spirit into the hands of Jesus. M. 


Died, at the residence of her sister, Mrs. Clark, 
in Harnett county, North Carolina, on the 3ist of 
October, Miss CATHARINE BUIE, in the eighty- 
seventh year of her age. The deceased was a sub- 
ject of the revival of 1802, during the ministry of 
the Rev. John Gillespie. In her death the com- 
munity has lost a most valuable and exemplary 
member, and the church of Barbacue one of its 
brightest and most shining ornaments. She was 
well read and instructed in the word of God, which 
was the man of her counsel and the guide of her 
life. Her piety was not the fitful glare of the me- 
teor, but constant, regular, and expansive. She 
continued to grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Her path 
was like that of the shining light, that shines more 
and more unto the perfect day. Her hope of ac- 
ceptance with God was not built upon her own 
righteousness, but upon the all-sufficieat righteous- 
‘ness of Jesus Christ. She experienced a change 
of heart on the 4th of July, 1802, and the annual 
return of that day wae often observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer to God, because of his mercy 
and goodness. The remains of the deceased were 
committed to the grave on the afternoon of the 
holy Sabbath, the let day of November; the day 
was calm, clear, and serene; the sun shone with 
beautiful, unclouded splendour, emblematical of 
that blessed state on which, we trust, she hae en- 
= ‘‘ Blessed be the dead that die in the 
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URNISHING 
Henry Moore, Furnishing Undertaker, No. 
1415 Arch street, west of Broad, Philadelphia. 
oct 17—1ly* 


NEW YORK MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIE- 
TY.—The Marine Tem,erance Society of the port 
of New York, (numbering 31,000 members,) will 
hold its monthly meeting in the Lecture Room of 
the Mariners’? Church, corner of Madison and Cath- 
arine streets, New York, on Tuesday evening next, 
December Ist, at half-past seven o’clock. Addresses 
may be expected from the Rev. Charlies J. Jones, 
shipmasters, and others. Seats free. 

L. P. Hupsparp, Secretary. 


MISSIONARY MEETINGS. — Missionary eer- 
vices will be held in the Third Reformed Dutch 
Church, corner of Tenth and Filbert streets, Phila- 
delphia, (Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, pastur) to-morrow, 
Sabbath, 29th inst. At halt-past two o’clock, P.M. 
the Second Anniversary of the Scudder Missionary 
Society will be celebrated, when the Rev. William 
W. Scudder, of the Arcot Mission, India, will 
address the teachers, children, and friends of the 
First, Second, and Third Reformed Dutch Churches. 
At half- past seven o’ciock, P. M., there will be a 
general meeting for addresses and devotional exer- 
cises. The Rev. Isaac Ferris, D. D., of New York, 
Rev. William W. Scudder of India, and Rev. Ben- 
jamin C. Taylor, D.D., of Bergen, New Jersey, and 
others are expected tu take part in these exercises. 
The res: of missions are respectfully invited to 
attend. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON.—The Pres- 
bytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing in the Presbyterian Church of Spruce Creek, on 
the first Tuesday (Ist) of December, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. Rospert Slated clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTH RIVER.—The Pres- 
bytery of North River, at their meeting on the 10th 
inst., reconsidered the report of the committee on 
the visitation of the churches presented at their 
previous meeting, and unanimously 

Resolved, That irrespective of the time named 
in the report, and published in the New York Ob- 
server, the pastors of the several churches within 
our bounds communicate with the members of 
Presbytery in reference to the visitation of their 
people, and that the visitation be made at such 
time as will best suit their convenience. 

F. T. Wittjams, Permanent Clerk. 


BOOK FOR THE TIMES.—The Man of Busi- 
ness considered in his various relations. One 
vol. 12mo., 340 pages, very neatly printed. Price 
$1; cloth gilt extra, $1.50. 
CONTENTS. 

The Merchant’s Clerk Cheered and Counselled. 
By James W. Alexander, D. D. 

Men of Butinees; their reeponsibilities to Them- 
selves, to Society, and especially to their Em- 
ployees. John Todd, D.D. 

Men of Business: their Responsibility in respect 
to the Government, the Churches, and Benevolent 
Institutions. William B. Sprague, D. D. 

Men of Business: their Perplexities and Temp- 
tations. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 

Men of Business: their Home Responsibilities. 
Isaac Ferris, D. D. 

Men of Business: their Intellectual Culture. Jon- 
athan F. Stearns, D. D. 

Our readers, we presume, will require no further 
guarantee of the excellence of this volume than the 
names on the title page.— Presbyterian. 

We cordially commend it.— Puritan Recorder. 

An eminently practical volume, written to do 
good to business men, by men who are admirably 
qualified for such a task.—Congregationalist. 

We have read it with great interest, and it should 
have a wide circulation.—Rel. Herald. 
- We recommend it with great pleasure, feeling that 
we do our readers a real service in calling their at- 
tention to such a work.— Budget. 

One of the very best books of the day.—New 


York Observer. 
Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
*.* On the receipt of the price, which may be 
at the publisher’s risk, a copy will be sent by mail 
pre-paid. Canvassers wanted for this book. 
nov 2#—3t 


ITUATION WANTED BY A GOVERNESS.— 
A youug Lady of considerable experience 
wishes a situation as Governese in a family, to 
teach the English branches, Music, and Drawing. 


Address, CN. 
Presbyterian office, 608 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
nov 28—it* phia. 


FINE TEAS AND FAMILY GROCERIES.— 
Tuompson Brack offers an extensive assortment of 
Black and Green Teas, Sugar, Coffee, Flour, Fruits, 
and every variety of fine Groceries, which have 
been purchased on the best terms, and will be sold 
at very low prices. ~ 

Goods delivered in any part of the city, or pick- 
ed securely for the country. 

THOMPSON BLACK, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
nov 28—6.* 


HILDREN IN THE COUNTRY CAN GET 
THEM BY MAIL.—VFaper Dollis and Paper 
Dolls Furniture. : 

THE FIGURES AND DRESSES OF THESE Dots ARE 
ALL NEATLY DRAWN AND COLOURED, AND WILL 
QUIETLY AMUSE LITTLE GIRLS, WITHOUT FOSTERING 
A LOVE FOR FASHION OB FINERY. — 

Paper Dolls and How to Make Them; a Book 
for Little Girls. Square 16mo. New improved 
edition, with ten pages of coloured pattern plates. 
Price 38 cents. 

This little book is designed to teach little girls 
the art of making paper dolle and their dresses, 
The directions are very plain, and the slustrations 
easily copied; so we think any child over six years 
of age may find a never-ceasing source of amuse- 
ment from them. : 

‘¢ We advise every mother who wishes to find 
employment for her children, to get the book about 
the Paper Dolls for them. It will not only amuse, 
but will instruct in the art of drawing and colour- 
ing.*—S. Bearer. 

For thirteen _—— stamps a copy will be sent 
by mail pre paid. 

The Paper Doll Family; Consisting of seven 
figures, from the Father to the Baby, done up in 
separate envelopes, with five dresses for each figure. 
A new edition, price per set 70 cents, 

These figures and dresses are 
from those in the book, and are design 
out. 

‘¢ The great attraction for little folks isthe set of 
paper dolls, in which are patterns for gentlemen, as 
well as ladies and children, with every style of 
dress. These will afford endless amusement to 
children during the winter evenings. Children ia 
the country can get a copy in time for Christmas, 
by sending 23 three cent stamps in a letter.”—WN. 
Independent 


Dolis Furniture—How to Make It. ByC. 
B. Allair, with 70 illustrations. 4to. 50 cents. 

A pleasant companion to the others. It telle 
the little girle, who are old enough to use the pen- 
cil and scissors, how to make furniture out of card 
board for their paper dolls, and contains a great 
deal of amusement for them. The whole process 
is described and illustrated with handsome 
cuts, making a very pretty book.’*—Chicage Herald. 

For 17 postage stamps a copy will be sent by 
mail, prepaid. 
| Cards of Paper Dolls Furniture: Consisting of 
46 pieces, printed on card board, from the cuts ia 
the above, a]l nicely coloured, and ready for cutting 
out. It fermsa set of furniture for the Kitchen, 
Dining-room, Parlour, Bed-room, and Servants? 
Bed-room. Price 50 cents. 
_ For. 20 postage stamps a copy will be sent by 
mail -paid, 

Pub ished by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, - 
683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York. 

Xr Children in the country cam get them by 
mai], as noted above. nov 26—3¢ 


different 
tu be cut 


iden herp in praises to Him | 


“‘Seapporting By'Rev. James A. Wylie, 


A List oF BOOKS LATELY PORTED — 
The of Sange; trinslated [ross ‘the ori- 
— Hebrew, with a Commestary, Historical and 
to, brews compared wit 
Testament. By Mise A. L. fewton. 1émo. 
emoriale of Charles. wnley, 
the Chueh: With a Potireit.” and to 
The Testimony of Navure tothe te. 
tween the Bud end the Seed. By Alezander:Har- 
M.D. 63.cents.: ss be 
The Duty and Privilege of Christians to Su 
the Ordinance of the Gospel. _ By. Rev, Peter 


ardeon. Glasgow. Prize Eseay. SOcenta. 
The Gospel Ministry; Duty and Privile of 


LD. 
First Glasgow Prisé Essay. GO conw. 

The Working Caurch; am for Li 
ality and Labour, By Rev. Joseph Parker. Se 
cond Glasgow Prize Eseay. 50 cents. 

Clara Howard; or Heart-yearnings for the-Un- 
seen and Abiding. 31.96. 


Walks with Mamma; or Conversations upon Na- 
tural History between a Mother and-her Child. 
Iliustrated. 18mo. 60 cents. 


British Land Birds. Isluetrated. 16mo. $1. 

The Ottoman Empire; the Sultans, the Terri- 
tory, and the People. With a Map. 19moe. 88 
cents. 

Tropologia; or a Key to Se Meta- 
phore. By Rev. B. Keach. 

An Exposition of the Parables and Express Si- 
militades of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. B. Keach. Royal 8vo. $4. 

The Christian Villager’s Gaide-Book. A Menual 
of Practical Instructions, pointing out the way to « 
Holy and a Happy Life. By A. Crowdy, A.M. 
18mo. 40 cents. 

Warnings and Consolations, in a Series of Prac- 
Discourses. By Rev. Joha Parker. 8vo. 


The New Testament Translated. B 


Green, M.A. Part I. containing the 


Matthew and the Epistle to the Romans. i. 


paper. 
Also, Fresh Supplies of the foliowing, 
Our Christian Ciassics from Best 
Divines, with Notices, mae and Critical. 
By James Hamilton, D.Di Vel. f. 
Gold and the Gospel. The Ulster Prise 
oa the Duty of Giving in Proportion to Means aad 
Income. Thirtieth thousand. $l. 
Closing Scenes in the Life of Christ. By Rev. A. 


L. R. Foote. $1.60. 
Foundations; Essays on Fundamental! Truths. 
61.50. 


By Rgv. William Pollock. 
Punishment and Prevention. By Alezander 
Thomson, Esq. 8vo. $1.88. 
Christ our Life. By Rev. Dr. Beith. 12mo. $1.25. 
An Exposition of the SongofSolomon. By Rev. 
A. Moody Stuart. 13mo. $1.88. 
Prayer Answered in more than One Hundred 
Cases recorded in the Old Testament. I6mo. 88 
cents. 


Sermons of the Rev. 3.3: Weitbrecht. Second 
Edition. $1.25. 

Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. 8 vols. 

Calvin’s Commentary on the Paalms. 8 vols. Svo. 


Svo. 
Alford’s Greek Testament. Vole. I., LU. and 
Davidsoo’s Introduction to the New Testament. 


3 vols. 8vo. $10, 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. 8vo. 
0.50, 
Scarce Works. 


The Scottish Pulpit. Sermons by the most Emi- 
nent Divines of the Scottish Church, forming a 
complete body of Practical Divinity. 4 vole, 

Faber on the Prophecies, 2 vols, 8yvo. . 

Pulpit Outlines. Sketches of One Hundred and 
Fifty Sermons, 

The Pulpit Synopsis, with Hints to Ministers, 
Remarks on Extempore Preaching, &c. 12mo. 

Turrotine’s Works, 4 vole, 8vo. | 

Morison og the Pealms. 3 vols, 

Imported by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
nov 28—3t 


UNEXCEPTION ABLE BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH, FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS OF 1857-8. 

* PERSONS RESIDING OUT OF THE CITY CAN RE- 
CEIVE ANY OF THESE BUOKS BY MAIL, PREPAID, of 
THE RECEIPT OF THE PRICE, WHICH MAY BE SENT 
AT THE PUBLISHER’s RiGK. THE FRACTIONS OF THE 
DOLLAR IN POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Little Songs jor Little People, with 60 Iilustra- 
tions. Beautitully printed. 16mo. 400 pages. Cloth, 
§5 cents; cloth gilt, $1. 

Adapted to children from 4 to 8 yeare of age. 
These litt!e songs have been gathered with much 
care from various sources. It has been the aim of 
the compiler to secure as great a variety as possi- 
ble, and at the same time to avoid the insertion of 
such as are contained in selections of a similar 
character, 

‘¢ A capital book for the little ones, who have 
worn out the other books of the same kind.’ 

Heart and Hand, by the&uthor of ** Timid Lacy,” 
&c. 18mo. 50 cents; cloth gilt, 65. . 

Adapted to children from 12 to 14 yeara of age. 

‘¢ A new volume, by a very favourite author, who 
has a charming way of presenting and enforcing 

Charles Hubert: or, Consecrated Gifts, 18ma. 
35 cents. 

Adapted to children from 10 to 12 yeardé of age. 

impeessize atosy: by a new suiher, iiustre- 
ting the power of principle, and singleness of pur- 
pose in the performance of duty.”* 

Sydney Stuart; or, Love seeketh not her own, 
By Cousin Kate, author of Lily Gordoh, &c. 16m0. 
5U cents. 

Adapted to children from 10 to 12 years of age. 

‘* A very important lesson for children is well 
taught in thie story, the author of which is widely 
and well 

The Orphan Nieces; or, Daty and Inclination. By 
Lucy Ellen Guernsey, author of ** Robert Merritt,?? 
‘- Irish ‘One yolameg 
Cloth, 75 cents; cloth gilt, $1. 

Adapted to girls from 12 to 16 years of age. _ 

Contrasting most forcibly the two governing prin- 
ciples, ** what I like todo,” and ‘+ what 1 ought te 
do.” It cannot fail to be useful to young persons 
who, just removed from the restraints of school, are 
at liberty to choose in some degree the manner of 
using their time, teaching them their accountability 
to their Father in Heaven for the employment of 
gift committed to them. 

race and May; or, Unconscious Influence. By 
the author of ** Hope Campbell,’ Lily Gordon,?? 
&c. One vol, 16mo. 400 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Adapted to young poset of from 12 to 16 years. 

‘¢ The necessity of early and earnest resolution 
in duty, of self-control, self-denial, watchfuiness, 
and perseverance, is brought out, and the final ree 
wards of virtuous action aré discovered in results 
that the reader anticipates, but are none the leas 
admired when finally . 
_ The Flower of the Family; A Book for Girls. 
the author of ‘* Little Susy’s Six Birthdays.” Teo 
thousand. 385 pages. 175 cents; cloth gilt, $1. 

Adapted to girls from 12 to 16 years a age. 

volume replete with instructive lessons, giv- 
ing the experience of one engaged ia the eager pur- 
suit of knowledge, under many domestic difficulties 
and disadvantages; and, what is better, also striv- 
ing to obtain that wisdom which is from above.”—~ 
Intelligencer. 

Hope Campbell; or, Know Thyself. By Cousin 
Kate. Cloth, 60 cents. 

Adapted to young people from 12 to 15 years of 


400 pages. 


e. | 
ts The sentiments of the book are thoroughly evan- 
gelical, and the moral and religious instraction 
communicated is most excellent.”»—Traveller.. 

_ Lily Gordon, the Young Housekeeper, By Cousin 
Kate. Adapted to young people from 12 to 15 years 
of age. ‘18mo. 371 pages. 

‘<The knowledge of haman nature; the influence 
on the happiness of the family which is exerted by 
incidents of an apparently trifling character; ™~ 
amount of good which may be done by order a 
system, where the means are limited*—Ch. 


Cousin Kate’s Library—containing Sydney Stuart, 
Hope Campbell, Lily Gordon, and Horace and May. 
4 vols. ina neat bor, $2. its | , 

Only a Dandelion; and other Stories. <img au- 
thor of “ Susy’s Six Birthdays,” &c,. With four 
illustrations. 18mo. 50 cents. 


Ad’pted to children from 10 to 12'years dfage. 
‘¢ They are very sprightly, fall of those minute 
a mother can write."—Evangelist. . 
Upward and Onward; or, the History of*Robert 
300 pages, with three illustrations, 50 cents... . 
_ Adapted to children from 10 to 12 years of Sa 
of youth whose édécation has Deen megtected by 
Heary an Bessie; or hat they did in tate 
of the 
Susy’s Six Birth'Days.” cts.; cloth gilt, 65 ote. 
Adapted to children from 8 to 10 years age, 
a genial love for children, which niakeg it at once 
true to the highest conception of art, and as attrao- 
Goodly Cedars; or, Stories from the Bible. 
160 pages. 
Adapted to children from 6 to 8 years of age. 
‘6A book for the uursery, written in 
tivate and instruct the little reader.” 
The Uiustrated Book of Songs. :Transiated from 
12mo. Cloth, cents. 
Little Susy’s Siz. Teachers. By her Aunt Susan. 
Adapted to chudren from 4 to 6 years of age. 
‘¢Mre, Love, Mr. Pain, Mise Joy,’ Mr. Ought, 
h 
teachera, and jovingly they each do their 
thor. 16mo., neatly illustrated. 50 centa, 
tom 4to 6 years of age. 
‘¢ Another ope of the ‘Sesy Books,’ and jast the 
thing for the little anes; the »athor has a ali 
while she iastructs.”— : 
Little Susy’s Giz Birth Days. By her Avnt Susan. 
gilt, 63 cents. Reiss 
Adapted to children from 4to 6 years ofage. 
age -of-her own accard to. spall out * Susy’ 


touches of description aud feeling such as ngne.but 

Merritt. By the agthor of ‘*Irish Amy.’?) 
*¢It isan admirable volame to put into the 

try. By the author ‘of Flower amily, 

_ It has a charming simplicity, and overflows with 

tive as nature.”—Lvangelist, 

60 cents; cloth gilt, 65 
lively and pleasast style, which will be sure to cape 
the German. Elégantly priated and illustrated. 
Square 16mo., neatly illustrated. ‘50 cents 
Aunt Patience, and the litsle angel Faith, are 
- Little Susy'’s the same au- 

Adapted to childres 
charm for the pursery, porns happy way of amusing 
Square 16ma., neatly illugtrated. 50 .cents;: cloth 
little orphan our fimily, of 
subject-matter to her childish capatities, that it en- 


chained her attention and awakened her interest to 
such a degree, that:she would ait aed read .it for 
hours in succession.»»—Ch. Mirror. 
Little Sugy’s Library. volpmes in a neat case. 


G83 Broadway, corner of Amity street, or. york. 
*,* Any of the above works will be seat by’ 
pre-paid, on the receipt of the price. See note at the 
beginning of the Paredie residing 
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bo in this volame then analysis 
be eondected 


‘ef character, which 


and shrewdness. Under the various divisions of 


‘Tas Gater Hig ‘or the Progress 
the Boal in the ledge of 


».. On this latter he has bestowed 


Prepered . published by the direction and for 
use of the German Reformed Church in the 
nited States ef America. 


may pese hefore the question of 


bt approv 
tion, as an euthoritative standard, shall be settled. | 
therefore be regarded ss an experimental ; 


It. may 
frial-of the wishes of the people of the German Re- 
formed Church for such a Litatgy. It seems to be 
‘with, due care, and covers a wide field. 

the form for baptism, there is something which 
loeks very like baptiemsal. regeneration, which we 
‘should 


use; but if it is to become an enforced Liturgy, 
then strong objections may be urged against it. 
PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 
From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York we 
have received their re of the October number 
of the Edinburgh Review. It contains—1. Sped- 
ding’s Edition of the Works of Bacon. 
2. Napier, 3, The Mediterranean Sea. 4. Henri 
Martin’s History of France. 5. Landed Credit. 
6. Lives of the Chief Justices of England. 7. The 
ighlands—Men, Sheep, and Deer. 8. Harford’s 
of Michael Angelo. 9. The Indian Mutiny. 
' Harper’s Monthly for December is a remarkably 
sich nomber, and for the excellency of its embellish- 
ments is not surpassed by any preceding one. ; 
We have also Godey’s Lady's Book, and Arthur’ 
Lady's Home Magazine for 


work of their numerous ribers. 
’ Littell’s Living Age, No. 705, the Evangelical 
Repository, the New Church Herald, and that racy 
periodical, Hall’s Journal of Health, have also beer 
Teceived. 


Getting an Invitation. 


is related of a. clergyman who had 
travelled somé distance to preach, that at 
the conclusion of the morning service, he 
waited for.some one to invite him to din- 
ner. One,by one, however, the congrega- 
tion departed without noticing him. Fi- 
nally, when nearly all had gone, he walked 
up to an elderly gentleman and gravel 

said: “Will you go home and dine wit 

me to-day, brother?”’ .‘“‘Where do you 
live?’ “About twenty miles away, sir.” 


‘‘No,” said the man, colouring, “but you 
with me.” This the minister did 


must 
ch ly... 


A Remance at Sea... 


The Seoretary of State at Madrid has 


communicated to the Minister Plenipoten- 


tiary of the United States in epee the fol- 


lowing declaration, transm through the 
Minister of Marine, and made before the 
Gaptain of the port at Tarragona, by D. 
Jose .Boseh, captain of the Spanish brig 
Jacinta: 

“On the 22d of July last, at seven o'clock 
in the morning, in north latitude 37 degrees 
8 minutes, and west longitude 84 degrees 
80 minutes, being bound for Spain from 
New Orleans, after being out thirty-three 
days, I perceived a boat with people who 
were waving a white handkerchief, and 
pulling in the direction of my brig. Be-- 

ieving they were shipwrecked, I instantly 
gave orders to bear down to them, and, 
pein, tide by side, they told me that two 
days before, being out in pursuit of a whale, 
they, during ‘a squall, had lost sight of their 
barque, in which they had left behind the 
wife of the captain, who was the man that 
‘was speaking to me, adding that she was in 
an interesting position, having with her 
besides a little boy and two other persons. 

A little further north I perceived two 
other boats, all belonging to the American 
barque Alto, capt, Taos. H. Lawrence, of New 

Bedford, whence he had sailed 43 days be- 
fore. The men of the said boats, number- 
ing in all eighteen, having been taken on 

exhausted from fatigue, were pro- 
vided with food and clothing, and seeing the 
despair of the captain on account of the loss 
of his family and his vessel in the midst of 
the sea, I resolved at any hazard to go in 
quest of them. The stormy weather, the 
foreign idiom of the captain—which did not 
permit :me clearly to understand the direc- 
tion whete the barque might be found—the 
time.which had passed since they had lost 
sight of their ship, and my own obligations 
to continue my course, after having experi- 
enced thirty- days of bad weather—all 
of these reasons did not induce me 
to give up my resolution of aiding those un- 
fortunate men and consoling them in their 
affliction; and trusting to Providence and 
my cause I steered to the North. 

‘We passed the da 


and, with: freshening wind, at eleven 
o’clock I distinguished a barque. I induced 


$0 go al ng him and 


was the barque Alto.» ‘Thetransports of 
Captain Lawrence were uubounded; he em- 
braced me, and offered me a Jarge. amount 
of wioney ‘when he ‘should get on board, 
psig téfased, for I‘would not crown my 

Sistance from her, I low- 
ered the bosts, atid carried the crew and the 
captain to their barque, where, in fact, I 
found a poor young lady, with a babe in 

breathless, and in 


The captain, after the first effasions of his 


Joffers; Avsistin 


and. having received the 


sve: of all on boar, i 
cont voyage.— Cronica, 


«ore wdinary care, and so far as we heve been 
able to egamine it, it embraces striking thoughts, for- 
evangelical 


Decetnber, both of 
which contain much to please and excite the handy- 


With not a breath to stir ite silent breast, 
The sea that laves the Jand where all are blest— 
The land of which I dream. 


| And these keen stars, the bridal gems of night, 


_ Are purer, lovelier than they seem ; 


| Filled trom the inner fountain of deep light, 


They pour down heaven’s own beam ; 
Clear epeaking from their throne of glorious blue 
Of accents ever ancient, ever new, 
In the glad home above, beyond our view— 

The land of which I dream. 


This life of ours, these lingering years of earth, 


Are briefer, swifter than they seem ; 


Of Time shall come, the prophet’s ancient theme. 
Then He, the King, the Judge, at length shall come, 
And for this desert where we sadly roam, 
Shall give the kingdom for our endless home— 

The land of which I dream. 

tn Russia. 


The following extract of a letter from a 
superior French officer attached to the staff 
of the army of the East, gives an idea of 
the Aabitudes de table of the Russians: 
“ According to the Russian custom, a whet 
is given to the appetite by first going to a 
side-table and drinking a glass of brandy or 


| gin, and eating sardines, cheese, and a lot 


of other things steeped in vinegar, but 
which to those unaccustomed to them would 
rather take away all desire to eat; and the 
more 80, that all drink out of the same glass 
and use the same fork to take up the sar- 
dine, which they swallow whole at one mouth- 
ful, without bread, or removing the bones. 
These preliminary operations being over, 
we took our seats at a well-served table. 
The table was covered with bottles of wine, 
but not a drop of water. We were first 
helped to a hot Russian paté, composed of 
chopped meat, mixed with rice, eggs, cavi- 
are, and other condiments, and it was a very 
savoury affair. 
served round in cups. It was strongly sea- 
soned with cinnamon. Then came hot hams, 
pieces of roast beef of forty pounds weight, 
&c. Three quarters of an hour’s interval 
elapsed between each dish, which period 
was filled up with toasts and libations. 
Then came sweet dishes & la Francaise, 
such as puddings with sauce, &c., and we 
were in hopes that the repast was at an end; 
but in this we were deceived, for our plates 
were removed and we were served with roast 
turkey and sallad, the latter mixed with 
vinegar and sugar. We were compelled to 
do violence to our stomachs, or else appear 
wanting in politeness to our host. We 
drank to the health of the emperor Napo- 
leon, the Emperor of Russia, Marshal Pelis- 
sier, and others, during five hours, not quit- 
ting the table until near six o’clock. We 
had then ten leagues to ride on our return 
home, and therefore after smoking some ci- 
gars we left, and reached our quarters at 
ten o’clock. | 


The Ribbon Oath. 


An Irish correspondent of a London paper 
says :—‘ We give you a genuine copy of the 
‘Ribbon Oath,’ the sentiments of which 
are common to the Romish population of 
Ireland, although, for the sake of human 
natare, it is to be hoped that its terms 
are sworn fo by few:—‘I do swear, in 
the presence of my dear brethren, and by 
the cross of St. Peter and our blessed Lady, 
Mary, that I will destroy all heretics, and, 
as far as in my power, I will not spare 
property or person, not one excepted. Ido 
also swear, that I will assist you, my 
brethren, in every design against the here- 
tics as is so willed by our Holy Father the 
Pope; and I do further swear, that I will 
be ready, in twelve hours’ warning, to put 
this our glorious design into execution against 
heretics of every sort. So help me God, by the 
cross of St. Peter, and make me faithful in 
this obligation. Amen.’” 


LL 


The Cashmere Goat. 


It is not as yet generally known that the 
Thibet goat, from whose wool the famous 
Cashmere shawls are made, has been intro- 
duced successfully into the United States. 
This enterprising undertaking was achieved, 
a few years since, after many difficulties, by 
Dr. J. B. Davis, of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, at that time employed by the Ottoman 
Porte, in experimenting on the growth of 
cotton, in the Sultan’s dominions. Dr. 
Davis succeeded, at vast expense, in secur- 
ing eleven of the pure breed, which, on his 
way home, he exhibited in London and 
Paris. Since that period, the goat has been 
introduced from South Carolina into Ten- 
nessee, where it is said to thrive. The value 
of a flock may be estimated from the fact 
that no real Thibet goat has ever been sold 
for less than a thousand dollars. This enor- 
mous price, moreover, is not a speculative 
one, for no fleeced animal has wool of such 
fineness, softness, and durability. The wool 
of ali the Thibet goats in Tennessee, for ex- 
ample, has been engaged at New York, this 
year, at eight dollars and a half per pound, 
the purchasers designing to send it to Pais- 
ly, in Scotland, in order to be manufactured 
into shawls. 3 

The prices paid for the real Cashmere 
shawls, or those made in India, have some- 
times béen almost fabulous. A full sized 
shawl, such as is called in America a long 
shawl, ordinarily commands in Paris or 
London from five bundred to five thousand 
dollars, according to the quality. Scarfs 
and square shawls, being smaller, sell for 
less. Itis a mistake, however, to suppose 
that all these shawls are manufactured in 
India, in the shape in which they are sold 
here. Generally, indeed, the centres and 
borders come out separately, and are put 
together afterwards in sizes, and often pat- 
terns to suit customers. Moreover, a large 
portion of the shawis sold as real India ones 
are actually made in France, for the Thibet 
goat was introduced into that country more 
than thirty years ago, and the Cashmere 
shawls imitated with considerable skill. 
Judges of the article pretended to say, how- 
ever, that the real India shawl can be de- 
tected, by its having a less evenly woven 
‘web, as also from its brighter colours. It 
is likewiee said that the border of the genu- 
ine Cashmere shawl is invariably made in 
small pieces, which are afterwards sewed to- 
gether, as the whole border is subsequently 
sewn on to the centre. But other authori- 
ties deny that the skill of India is insufii- 
cient to broche a shawl; in other words, to 
weave the border and centre in one piece, 
or run the pattern of the former over the 


tter. 

Notwithstanding the successful imitation 
of these shawls, fashion and luxury still 
prefer the apparently ruder original. Just 
as laces, woven by hand, bring a price more 
than five times as great as the same pattern 
woven by machinery, 80 &. Cashmere shawl, 
known to have come from India, will fetch 
vastly more than the cleverest imitation. 
Probably, however, this is_not all. Persons 
familiar with both the real article and the 
imitation, assert that the former is softer 
than the latter, and that this softness arises 


| partly from the way the thread is spun, and 


After this there was a soup 


@ wall. 


partly because the Thibet goat when export- 


éd from its native hills, sensibly deterio- | 


rate. -There is also a shawl, known popu- 
larly as the French Cashmere, which is an 
imitation of the imitation; but this has none, 
or very little, of the wool even of the imported 
Thibet goat. The animal from which this 


valuable fleece is taken is a bardy creature, 


at least in its original locality; and their 
fine curled wool lies close to the skin, just 
as the under hair of the common goat lies 
under the upper hair.~ Eight ounces for a 


‘fall sized goat is a large yield, but the year- 


lings, from whom the best woel is taken, 
give less. About five pounds is required to 
make a shawl of the largest size and finer 


quality; but three or four pounds is suffi- 


cient for an inferior one. 


An Infidel Rebuked. 


An infidel, boasting in a published letter 
that he had raised two acres of ‘Sunday 
corn,” which he intended to devote to the 
purchase of infidel books, adds: ‘All the 
work done on it was done on Sunday, and it 
will yield some seventy bushels to the acre; 


go that I don’t see but that Nature, or Prov- 


idence, has smiled upon my Sunday work, 
however the priests or the Bible may say 
that work done on that day never prospers. 
My corn tells another story.” To this the 
editor of an agricultural paper replies; “If 
the author of this shallow nonsense had read 


the Bible half as much as he has the works |. 
of its opponents, he would have known that 


the great Ruler of the universe does not 
always square up his accounts with mankind 
in the month of October.”’ 


Embankment of the Thames, 


The embankment of the Thames, a most 
gigantic work, was, although we have no 
articular account of it, executed, or at 
east directed by the Romans. Few of the 
thousands who enter the Thames think that 
the great stream, on which vessels of the 
largest size arc afloat, is in fact, an artificial 
canal, raised in many places considerably 
above the level of the surrounding country. 
It is a wonderful work, and it is singular 
that we should have no record of its first 
exccution. The artificial bank of the river 
extends, either on one side of the river or 
the other, almost from the Nore to Rich- 
mond in Surrey, and some judgment may 
be formed of its magnitude by the difficulty 
of repairing a breach made by a high and 
violent tide at Dagenham, in Essex. On 
this occasion (1707) a breach was made in 
this branch of the river of one hundred 
yards wide, and nearly twenty feet deep, 
by which alarming accident one thousand 
acres of rich land in Dagenham level were 
overflowed, and nearly one hundred and 
twenty acres of land washed into the 
Thames, forming a sand bank nearly a 
mile in length, that extended over one- 
half of the channel. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, Captain Perry, who had 
been employed in similar works by the 
Czar Peter, in Russia, at an enormous ex- 
pense, and with much difficulty, completed 
It is difficult to estimate the ad- 
vantages of the Thames embankment. After 
that was completed, many districts would be 
gradually gained from the waters, and Thor- 
ney Island, (the site of Westminster Abbey ) 
a small place, partly covered with scrubby 
bushes, and on which, at an early period, a 
hermit established his cell, extended in 
various directions. Southwark also in- 
creased; but then Lambeth, Vauxhall, and 
Battersea, now occupied by so many thou- 
sands, were under water, as was also the 
greater portion of the land from Walns- 
worth to Woolwich, to Dartford, to Graves- 
end, and to Sheerness; and from the north 
range, from Poplar to the Isle of Dogs.— 
The Builder. 


The Bible and French Villager. 


‘‘ That is the book they call the Bible,” 
said a poor French villager, ‘‘and of which 
I have heard so much;” then going to the 
middle of the street, she called all her neigh- 
bours with a loud voice, and they came run- 
ning to her. ‘There is the Bible,” she 


exclaimed, holding the volume high above. 


their heads. ‘In that is found all that 
God would tell us about himself, about 
ourselves, about heaven, about earth. Let 
us all read it; let us all believe it, and we 
shall be saved.” 

“And what will the priest say?” asked a 
woman. ‘If ne says what God says in this 
book, we will litten tohim; if he says other- 
wise, we will do without him.” ‘ Amen,” 
said all the women; and they went to the 
colporteur to buy more copies. 


The Topaz. 


I was walking one day by the sea-shore 
at one of our western watering places, when 
my eye was suddenly attracted by a stone 
of rather an unusual appearance lying 
amongst a heap of others. The tide was 
washing over them, and it was with some 
little difficulty that, by the help of my 
walking-stick, I at length succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the stone. No sooner, 


however, had I got it than I felt tempted to 


throw it away again, it looked so trumpery 
and common. However, after the labour 
it had cost me I determined not to trust to 
my own powers of discrimination, but car- 
ried it straight to the lapidary’s shop. I 
was rewarded for my prudence by being 
told that the stone was one of no ordinary 
value: ‘‘But” added the lapidary, “the 
cutting will be a long, and difficult, and ex- 
pensive process.” ‘Never mind,” said I, 
‘if the stone is worth it, I am quite willing 
to incur the expense.”’ So I left my stone 
in the lapidary’s hands, and went several 
times during the next few days to watch the 
process of cutting and polishing. I was 
greatly interested in seeing it gradually as- 
sume a more beautiful form, but on my last 
visit I almost failed to recognize in the 
bright, transparent, and well-defined topaz 
that lay before me, my old friend of the 
beach which I had saved from a watery 
grave. 

It suggested some thoughts to my mind. 
What a picture, thought 1, of the Chris- 
tian, and of God’s dealings with him. First, 
there is the Father’s hand separating him 
from his fellows, and drawing him from the 
waves of this troublesome world which are 
ready to overwhelm him. But God does 
not leave him there. By His word, by His 
ordinances, by the dealings of His provi- 
dence with him, He purifies, and sanctifies, 
and enlightens him, till, like the sun in the 
firmament, he shines more and more unto 
the perfect day, and is at length fit to form 
one of the jewels in God’s own diadem. It 
seems to me that Christians do not always 
think as they ought of the pains (if one may 
so speak) that God is taking with them, to 
render them not only fit but beautiful, for 
his kingdom. They look to his kingdom. 
They look to his Word, to all the means of 

that he has appointed, and to his 
more striking Providence, but do they re- 
gard every incident of every day—every 
little trial, every little joy, every little bless- 
ing—as ccming with a purpose from their 
Father’s hands—that purpose the increase 
of their faith, the purifying of their affec- 
tions, the sanctification of their lives, that 
they may grow more like the Saviour who 
died for them, and “who is not ashamed to 
call them brethren?” 

People are prone to condemn in others, 


what they practice in themselves without 
scruple. Plutarch tells of a wolf, who, in 


peeping intoa hut where a company of shep-. 


herds were regaling themselves with a joint 
of mutton, exclaimed, what a clamor would 
they have raised had they caught me at such 
a banquet ?” 


A Bait for the Credulous, 


The Siecle, Paris paper, calls attention to 
the impudent frauds which speculators in the 
credulity of the public are emboldencd to 
commit, by the encouragement given by the 
Roman Catholic priests to the manufacture 


of miracles. The water of the spring which 


the “church” pretends burst forth some ten 

ears ago on the spot where the lying shep- 
herd boys say they saw the Virgin, is com- 
monly sold at five francs the quart bottle. 


A sanctimonious adventurer has now issued 


a circular to “all pious children of Mary,” 
soliciting subscriptions to enable him to 
make a pilgrimage to the Salette, and he 
kindly and considerately promises, that as 
many people cannot afford to buy a whole 


bostle of the water at the regular price, he | 


will let them have half or a quarter the 
quantity, or even a fifth part, at a propor- 
tionate charge, but in that case “in their 
own jugs.” Moreover, by way of premium, 
he undertakes to procure masses to be said 
for all subscribers at the church of Notre 
Dame de la Salette, Notre Dame de Fouvi- 
eres, at Lyons, and Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires in Paris. This pious bagman further- 
more undertakes to execute orders for med- 
als, images, chaplets, wax candles, &c., the 
money being in all cases duly paid to him 
before he starts on his journey. 


Benjamin Franklin in his Gig. 


It is now about a century since Benjamin 
Franklin, Postmaster-General of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, by appointment of the crown, 
set out in his old gig to make an inspection 
of the principal routes. It is about eigh 
years since he held the same office under 
the authority of Congress, when a small 
folio, (now preserved in the department at 
Washington,) containing but three quires 
of paper, lasted as his account book for two 
years. These simple facts bring up before 
us, more forcibly than an elaborate descrip- 
tion, the vast increase in post-office facilities 
within a hundred years. For if a post- 
master-general were to undertake to pass 
over all the routes at present existing, it 
would require six years of incessant railroad 
travel, at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles daily; while, if he were 
to undertake the job in an “old gig,” he 
would require a life-time for its perform- 
ance. Instead of a small folio, with its 
three quires of paper, the post-office accounts 
consume every two years, three thousand of 
the largest sized ledgers, keeping no less 


than one hundred clerks constantly em- . 


ployed in recording transactions with thirty 
thousand contractors and other persons. 


Indian Keenness and Caution. 

The following incident was narrated to 
Lieutenant Beckwith, of the Pacific Rail- 
road Expedition party, by a Delaware In- 
dian guide, as they were traversing a moun- 
tain path which was marked by numerous 
gullies and ravines. 

‘‘He was traversing this path at mid- 
night, accompanied by his squaw only, both 
mounted upon the same horse, and the 
night so dark he could not see the outline 
of the horse’s feet, when he heard a sound 
(which he imitated) so slight as to be scarcely 
perceptible to an Indian’s ear, of an arrow 
carried in the hand, striking once only with 
a slight tick against a bow. 

“Stopping, he could hear nothing, but 
instantly dismounted—his squaw leaning 
down upon the horse, that she might by no 
possibility be seen—and placed his ear to the 
ground, when he heard the same sound re- 
peated but a few feet distant, and was there- 
fore satisfied that, however imminent the 
danger, he had not been seen or heard, for no 
Indian would make such a noise at night 
in approaching his foe; he therefore instantly 
arose and took his horse by the bridle close 


to his mouth, to lessen the chances of hix- 


moving or whining, and one hundred and 
seventy of his deadliest enemies, the Sioux, 
on a war party, fled past him within arm’s 
reach, while he remained unobserved.” 


Instinct in Horses. 


An English paper says that a Mr. King, 
carrying on the business of a baker at 
Sibland, near Thornbury, went, in the 
morning of the day, to a field in which his 
horse had been grazing, for the purpose of 
getting him home, and, as he had been in 
the habit of doing, opened the gate and 
allowed the animal to proceed home by 
itself, but on his return shortly after, he 
found, to his dismay, that it had not arrived. 
Mr. King immediately set about making 
inquiries, and found it had passed Graves- 
end, which is near to Sibland, and appeared 
to be proceeding toward Itchinton. Mr. 
King, being necessitated to attend to his 
business, dispatched a man to trace and, if 
possible, to overtake the horse. The man 
succeeded in tracing it for some distance, 
and was informed it was proceeding at a 
gallop. Mr. King, for upward of a week, 
used every means, by advertising in the 
Hue and Cry and otherwise, to recover his 
missing horse, but without avail. A short 
time after he received a letter from a gen- 
tleman residing at St. George, near Bristol, 
giving him the welcome news that the ani- 
mal was safe. This gentleman owned the 
horse for some time, and parted with it four 
years since. From inquiries made, it ap- 
pears that the horse proceeded by the most 
direct road across the country, and with its 
best speed arrived at its old quarters, which 
it had not visited for four years, in the after- 
noon of the day it strayed from Mr. King. 

Instances of like sagacity in the horse 
are not uncommon. AA friend of ours hired 
a horse in Jacksonville, Illinois, to go to 
the southern part of the county, a neigh- 
bourhood where the horse had never been 
before. While there he escaped from the 
stable, leaped the fence, and disappeared. 
It was supposed he had returned to Jack- 
sonville, where he had been stabled and 
used for three years. On inquiry, no trace 
was found of him in that direction. A 
rumor was brought by a traveller, whe 
knew the horse, that he had been seen 
making his way toward the southern part of 
the State; he sometimes kept the public 
road leading toward Vandalia, and some- 
times took to the trackless prairie, but 
always bent southward. At one place he 
was headed off in a lane, a mile long, be- 
tween two farms. He turned short, gal- 
loped north to the end of the farm, shot 
down to the open prairie, hugging the fence 
all the way, and then held on his way south 
again. He was bound for home, the place 
of his colt-hood, where he had not been for 
several years, and guided by his instinct, he 
traversed the State, going a route unknown 
to him, but unerringly reaching his old 
range. He was recovered there some time 
after his escape, when it was ascertained 
that he had taken almost a bee-line from 
his strange quarters in Morgan county, to 
the home where he was foaled in the south- 
ern part of the State. | 

A gentleman from Tennessee, says the 
St. Louis Republican, related to us the 
story of a horse of his own, illustrative of 
this remarkable instinct in this noble ani- 
mal. He purchased a horse in a portion of 
the State separated from its own region by 
mountains and rivers, and took him home 
by a route extending nearly a hundred and 
fifty miles. He placed him in a pasture 
lot for the night, but in the morning the 
horse was gone. In a few days it was 
ascertained that he had returned that very 
night to his old home, reaching there by 
daylight. He had taken a straight course 
across the country, swimming rivers and 
crossing the mountain. On his arrival he 
showed signs of great fatigue, having tra- 
velled a distance of sixty or seventy miles 
during the night, following unerringly the 
point of the compass to which he desired to 


~ 


BYTE 


| be fat an 


ty would be richer. 


go. His memory would of course have 
served him in retracing the route by which 
he had come; but 
instinct which conducts the bee, after long 
wandering and laden with his sweet bur- 
den, in a line mathematically straight from 
the last flower he ravishes to his cell, this 
horse in the darkness of the night, over 
unknown paths, returned by the shortest 
course to his home. 


Piety of the Aged. 


Pliny writes of the crocodile, that she 
grows to her last day; so aged saints grow 
rich in spiritual experience to the last. An 
old Christian being once asked if he grew in 

ness, answered, ‘Yea, doubtless I do, 
or God hath said, ‘The righteous shall flour- 
ish like the palm-tree. (Now the palm-tree 
never loseth its fruit, says Pliny.) He shall 
grow like the cedar in Lebanon. Those that 
be planted in the house of the Lord, shall 
flourish in the courts of our God: they 
shall bring forth fruit in old age, they shall 
flourishing.’” Psalm xcii. 12, 


13. 

It is a blessed sight to see ancient Chris- 
tians like the almond-tree. Now the al- 
mond-tree doth flourish and is full of blos- 
soms in the winter of old age; for, as Pliny 
tells us, the almond-tree doth blossom in 
the month of January. Experience in re- 
ligion is beyond notions and expressions; a 
sanctified heart is better than a silver 
tongue; no man so rich, honourable and 
happy as the old disciple that is rich in 
spiritual experiences, and yet there is no 
-Christian so rich in his experiences, but he 
As Julianus said, that, 
when he had one foot in the grave, he 
would have the other in the school; so 
though an old disciple hath one foot in the 
grave, yet he will have the other in Christ’s 
‘school, that he may still be oe up 
more and more divine experiences; and by 
this you see what an honour it is to be an 


old disciple.—Apples of Gold. 


An Old Cruiser. 


The Victory, Nelson’s old ship, was lately 
pumped high and dry for the purpose of 
examining a leak, so says a recent London 
paper. Her bottom presented a most sin- 
gular appearance, being covered from stem 
to stern with oysters, muscles, animalcule; 
upwards of six hundred bushels of the finest 
oysters were detached from the copper 
sheathing, some of which measured five 
inches in diameter, and were devoured with 
great relish by the dockyard workmen. 
The leak was found to have arisen from a 
portion of the copper sheathing being worn 
off; after which, no doubt, the worms had 
it all their own way, for they had positively 
eaten an average of three feet. The inner 
part of some of the plankings was found not 
thicker than a piece of orange peel. Any 
shock given to the ship would have allowed 
the pressure of the tide to have broken 
through in a body, and down would have 
gone Nelson’s old Victory. Her copper is 
generally in excellent order, and she appears 
as though she would well last another cen- 
tury.—London paper. 


The Rainy Day. 


The day is cold, and dark and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all,— 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
— Longfellow. 


Don’t Unchain the Tiger, 


When an infidel production was submit- 
ted—probably by Paine—to Benjamin 
Franklin, in manuscript, he returned it to 
the author with a letter, from which the 
following is extracted: ‘I would advise 


but to burn this piece before it is seen by 
any other person. If men are so wicked 
with religion, what would they be without 
it?” 

The doctor was once an advocate for in- 
fidelity. He informs us that he was in bis 
early youth “a perfect Deist;” that his 
arguments had perverted some other young 
persons, particularly Collins and Ralph. 
But in the sequel, when he recollected that 
they had both treated him exceedingly ill, 
without the smallest remorse; when he con- 
sidered the behaviour of Keith, another free- 
thinker, and his own conduct towards Ver- 
non and Miss Reed, which at times gave 
him great uneasiness, he was led to suspect 
that the doctrine, though it might be true, 
was not very useful.—Key and Mielke’s 
Life of Franklin, pp. 76, 77. 

- Youth and inexperience exposed even 
Franklin to be led astray by infidel specu- 
tations ;- but age and observation convinced 
him, first, that they were unprofitable, and 
then, that their propagation would be like 
the unchaining of a tiger in a populous 
city. 

a Think,” said he to Paine, in a letter to 
which allusion has been made, “how many 
inconsiderate and inexperienced youth of 
both sexes there are, who have need of the 
motives of religion to restrain them from 
vice, to support their virtue, and retain 
them in the practice of it till it becomes 
habitual.” 

He traced his own aberrations from the 
path of virtue, and the vices of the “‘ young 
persons” whom his “arguments had per- 
verted,” to the absence of religious re- 
straints; and when he saw the youth of 
hig beloved country in danger from the 
same cause, he bore his solemn testimony 
against the rash experiment, and entreated 
his reckless friend to burn the manuscript 
before it should be seen by any other indi- 
vidual. 

Reader, if such a man as Franklin, after 
trying infidelity himself, and carefully no- 
ticing its effects upon others, deprecated it 
as the bane of personal purity, and social 
order and happiness, are you willing to give 
it currency in our great republic? 


‘must be substituted for Christianity—for 
the religion of the Bible. This religion, 
its enemies themselves confess, is, in its 
moral code, holy, and just, and good. In 
its doctrine it is dignified and glorious. In 
its tendency it is pure and peaceable, gentle 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy. The celebrated Montesquieu 
remarks: “The Christian religion, which 
ordains that men should love each other, 
would without doubt have every nation 
blest with the best. political and civil laws; 
because these, next to religion, are the 
greatest good that men can give and re- 
vo of Laws, Lond. edit. vol. 1. 
ba 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


Direct thy heart to the Holy Scriptures, 
and there learn what thou wert, what thou 
art, and what thou shouldest be. If thou 
comest with a lowly heart to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, thou wilt assuredly find in them that 
grace which raises the fallen, guides them 
in the right way, and finally brings them to 
the bliss of the heavenly kingdom.—Ful- 


gentius. 


guided by the same | 


you not to attempt unchaining the tiger, 


Infidelity, if it prevails in this country, 


orrors of the French Revolation. 
In the years which ele 


between Sep- 


tember, 1792 and October 1795, the guillo- 


tine fell upon the necks of 18,618 persons; 
900,000 (40,000 of whom were women and 
children, and infants at the breast,) were 
massacred by the gun, the pike, or the 
sword, by drowning, or by methods too hor- 
rible to be recited here; the deaths by fa- 
mine exceeded 20,000; they who commit- 
ted suicide in despair were not less than 
5000; the women who died in premature 
childbirth, from the horrors they bad wit- 
nessed, are set down at thousands; so are 
the persons that went raving mad through 
fear and agony of mind; and many died 
through gaol fever, engendered in the over 
crowded prisons (in those of Paris alone 
there were sometimes 8000 persons.) The 
victims put to death under the authority of 
a wretch named Carrier, at Nantes, were 
33,000; of these 1200 were childen, whom 
be drowned; 300 were little infants whom 
he drowned likewise; and 500 were shot by 
his soldiers. The whole destruction of bu- 
man life in the course of that year, amount- 
ed, according to the most careful calculation 
of one of the most ardent supporters of the 
revolution (Prudhomme,) to 1,027,108 per- 
sons. And it is known that eight terrible 
massacres are not included. That to all 
other evils that of famine should have been 
added, will cause no wonder, when it is 
stated that more than 20,000 villages, farms 
and hamlets were completely depopulated— 
left desolate, without any inhabitants. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


CAUSE AND Errects oF Poor MILK.— 
The milk of cows kept stabled, or where the 
phosphate of lime becomes exhausted, is 
putrid, and when examined through a mic- 
roscope, contains globules of corrupted mat- 
ter, which is eaten because generally un- 
known to exist. The effects of it on infants 
and children who use it for daily food, is 
weakness, sickness, and premature death. 
A child might as well be put to a nurse in 
the last stage of consumption as to be fed 
on such milk. So great has this evil be- 
come, that in some cities, where cows are 
kept wholly on slops, without access to the 
ground, the sale of their milk has been pro- 
hibited by law. But how great must have 
been the evil—how many thousand help- 
less infants must have been sent to an un- 
timely grave before the attention of legisla- 
tors was called to the subject, and thie 


worst of all is, the helpless infant, who has. 


neither power or knowledge to choose, is 
the sufferer. A handful of bone meal put 
into the food of each cow, two or three 
times a week, would partially remedy the 
evil. 


Earty Potators—How To Ratse.— 
Take a box or barrel (a broad box is best, ) 
and cover the bottom with equal parts of 
stable manure and earth, upon which place 
the potatoes two or three inches apart, and 
cover with six inches of the compost. Pro- 
ceed in this manner until the box or barrel 
is filled. Next dig out a space in the side 
of your manure or compost heap which is 
fermenting with a moderate heat, and in- 
sert the box and cover with the manure. 
The warmth will be sufficient to start the 
potatoes, and it is possible too much so, in 
which case remove the manure from the 
top, and water if too dry. They will send 
out a mass of roots, which will so adhere 
to the compost in which they are planted, 
that when the land is prepared, and the tem- 
perature will warrant putting in the open 
ground, they may then be taken out singly 
and transplanted with ease and safety, es- 
pecially if the whole mass is previously 
wet. Potatoes started by this method will 
be from two to three weeks earlier than 
those planted in the ordinary manner. 


Stream PLouau.—Prize of One Thousand 
Doltars.—We have had the privilege of 
witnessing the plough which has been en- 
tered for competition for the prize of one 
thousand dollars, given by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland. The 
whole of the judges were present. The 
plough is some twenty feet in length, hav- 
ing an upward bend in the centre, and 
by depressing either end it crosses and re- 
crosses the field without having to be turned. 
Then, it is provided with three moulds in- 
stead of one, and travels at the rate of 
from three to four miles an hour. The 
weight of the plough—-which may also 
suggest the steam-power required to drive 
by means of the strong steel rope we have 
referred to—is twenty-four hundred weight, 
and the stationary engine probably some 
seven or cight tons. The latter is a move- 


able double cylinder engine, with windlass 


attached, and the wheels adapted to rough 
soil, and consumes say from seven to nine 
hundred weight of coals per day of ten 
hours. The engine is stationary, and the 
plough is directed by a man who sits at the 
one end—in the manner of Bell’s reaper— 
and regulates the depth and quality of the 
furrow by means of a wheel attached to a 
rod and screw, somewhat resembling that 
of the wheel-plough invented by Mr. Fin- 
layson at Pendreich. Ona Saturday our 
agricultural friends will have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the machine in opera- 
tion.— North British Mail. 


A PLEA For SNAKES.—There is a vul- 
gar prejudice against these reptiles, which, 
however easily accounted ,for, is both un- 
wise and unprofitable. The common belief 
that the first tempter assumed the form of 
a scrpent, is doubtless the original source 
of this almost universal dread of snakes. 
Every son and daughter of Eve seems to have 
a special license to bruise the head of all 
the serpent kind. All fear them, and all 
delight in their destruction, whether harm- 
less or not. The venemous serpents are 
few, and the attacks of these are rarely 
fatal. The copper-head, the rattlesnake, 
and the moccasin are troublesome animals, 
and we do not include them in our plea. 
The large majority of the varieties found 
in our country are not only harmless, but 
positive helps to man in his cultivation of 
the earth. They are all insect eaters, and 
fairly earn their right to live by the good 
they do. The black-snake, the adder, and 
the striped snake are commonly found about 
our fields. Open the stomach of one of 


these fellows, and you will find it as well 


stuffed with insects as that of the bird whom 
our legislators are careful to protect with 
the arm of the law. While the birds are 
labouring for man in the tree tops, and de- 
vouriug the moths and slugs that prey upon 
the leaves of plants, the snakes are busy 
with the grubs that infest the roots. Their 
favourite shelters are old walls, stone heaps, 
ledges and neglected hedges, where insects 
resort in greatest numbers to deposit their 
eggs. Here also the serpents breed, and 
cherish their young, using only neglected 
portions of the field. The dread which man 
has of them is heartily reciprocated, and 
even the venemous, it is believed, only use 
their fangs in self-defence. They never 
attack man, and are certain to be out of 
the way whenever you want the ground for 
anything else. Ought not such unobtru- 
sive helpers in the cultivation of the earth 
to have protection? They are a part of 
that army of labourers which Providence 
has raised up to keep in check the insect 
tribes. It is because this army of helpers 
is so warred against and exterminated by 
man, that the insects are multiplying so 
fast, and the fruit crop in the older States 
is endangered most every season. In the 
new settlements, the birds, snakes and 
toads, and all the tribes that live upon in- 
sects are found in largest numbers. Here 
orchatds always produce the finest fruits. 
But as settlers come in, and clear up the 
country, they begin a war of extermination 
upon their best friends, and the insects mul- 
tiply so thatevery fruit that sets in orchard 
or garden has a score of enemies waiting to 
puocture and destroy it. The balance, which 


nature designed to be 


between her 
several tribes of creatures is destroyed. It 
is evident, then, that the destruction of 
snakes, 80 common, is not only a foolish 
practice, but injurious to the best interests 


of the farmer. Why not let them share 
his protection, with the blue-bird and the 
robin, the and the wren, and if 
necessary, have laws enacted to shield them 
from harm.—Amer. Agriculturist. 


Sorcuuu Syrvup.—The Agricultural Bureau 
of the Patent Office is issuing small quantities 


of the syrup or molasses from the Chinese su- 4 


cane. It is of a very agreeable flavour, 
ae is only distinguishable from Cuba or New 
Orleans molasses by its —_ colour and a 
taste of the fresh cane. This latter quality is 
probably in consequence of the imperfect mode 
of preserving the syrup. Mr. D. J. Browne, 
whose directions all the 
introduction and distribution of the Sorghum 
have taken place, thinks no great difficulty 
will be found in making sugar from it. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


Jersey. A.M:; 

—The Fall and Winter Session of this I 

will commence on Wednesday, November ~ 
Trans—§170 anftum, including 

Board, Washing, Fuel, and Light. ’ 
For Circulars, address 

. Rey. SAMUEL BEACH JONES, D.D., 
WILLIAM ELMER, M.D., 

or the Principal. sep 18—13¢ 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South E 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, hae for salé 
large and varied assortment of fae Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for fimily use. Or 
ders by mail —- attended to, aad care- 
rwarded. aug 9—«f 


fully packed and 
INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIR&S 
—Carmel, Putnam county, New. York 

next Session of thie Inetitation will on the 
of November, and continue to the end of June, 
1858, with a vacation of one week at Ch 

The Institution is organized oa the Uni 
plan, which offers to young ladies many superior 
advantages, among which ie that of daung-in 
any of the Schools which they may prefer, without 
being obliged, before receiving a diploma, to _ 
time and money on studies for which they have 
no taste or talent. 

For Catalogues, giving full information, addres 
the Principal, sv. W. B. STEWART. 

sep 19—12t 


For the Presbyterian. 
BELIEVING IN CHRIST. 


“Lucy, when you are tired playing I would 
like to have a talk with youl” 

‘‘Well, mamma, I am tired now! Do tell 
me some of those nice stories about Joseph 
and Samuel, and David, and Solomon!” 

‘Not this evening, Lucy—I have just come 
from seeing little Mary Jones. She is dying; 
and last week she looked as bright and happy 
as you do now. She is too ill to talk about 
anything—and if she did not accept of Christ 
before, it is too late to tell her about him now. 
As I looked at her, I shuddered to think how 
soon God might lay his hand upon my darling 
Lucy—and I thought I would give worlds if I 
possessed them, to be able to say, ‘My Lucy is 
one of the lambs of Christ’s flock—if he take 
her from me, it will only be to lead her by the 
green pastures and quiet waters of the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 

Lucy’s eyes were moist as she raised them 
to her mother’s face. She felt that she had 
not been quite so willing to listen to these 
things as her mother desired. But now her 
solemn earnestness, combined with the ap- 
proaching death of her little playmate, made 
her eager to hear all ber mother had to say. 

‘“‘T am sure you know all you must do to be 
saved,” said her mother. 

“QO yes, mamma; only to believe in Christ, 
you said.” 7 

‘Well, do you believe?” 

“TI do not know, mamma-—I believe Christ 
lived and died, and lives again in Heaven— 
but I do not feel as if that had anything to do 
with me.” | 

‘Well, my dear, answer me another question. 
Do you know why he died?” 

‘“‘Yes, to save sinners.” 

“‘Do you feel that you are a sinner, Lucy ?” 

Lucy hesitated. She felt like saying that 
she did not think she was any worse than 
others—but a glance at her mother’s lovely, 
gentle, and now distressed countenance; made 
her feel that she was very unlike her at least— 
and covering her face with her hands, she 
sobbed out—“O! yes, mamma, I know I must 


be very wicked, for I give you so much pain.” 


Now that her heart was melted; she re- 
membered a thousand ways in which she had 
grieved her mother—and God made her see 
her sins in a new light; and to desire to be 
cleansed from them—so that she might be 
found among the followers of Christ. 

This was the first time she had given any 
signs of sorrow for sin—and her mother often 
mentioned these moments as the happiest of 
her life. 

O! my dear children, you little know how 
your parents struggle in prayer to God for 
your conversion. Many a tear do they shed 
until they are convinced that you have given 
yourselves up to Christ. And, O! if your 
earthly parents rejoice thus over your conver- 
sion—how much more does your Saviour. He 
who left his glorious throne, to dwell among 
sinful men—who suffered everything while he 
lived—and at last died upon the cross—all 
that you might be saved—that he might pre- 
sent you faultless before his Father, amid the 
welcome shout of ten thousand glorious beings 
who continually surround his throne. 

Baltimore, November 10, 1857. M. B. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
Father! now the night has come, 
Look upon thy little ones ; 

Send thy blessing from above, 
Fill my spirit full of love. 


Grant forgiveness through thy Son, 
For the evil that I’ve done; 

E’er my steps from thee are bent, 
Help me truly to repent. 


Keep me safely all this night, 

By the strength of thy great might; 
And, when death doth come to me, 
Take me home to dwell with thee. 


Bless us all, and make us feel 
Thou canst all our sorrows heal ; 
May I ever thankful be 

For all that thou hast given me. 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Keep near me thy watchful post; 

Thus my soul secure will be, 

Shielded by the Trinity.— Cong. Journal. 


READING THE SKY. 


“Come here, Patty,” said Uncle Philip; 
‘“‘and come here, Peter. You have read your 
books, and now I will teach you how to read 
the sky. When the sky is clear, it says, Love 
God; when it is stormy, it says, Fear God; 
when it is lit up with the sun, it says, Praise 
God; and when one part is clear and shining, 
and another part cloudy, then it says, Love 
God, fear God, and praise God, all at the 
same time.” 

Little Patty said she would read the sky 
every day; but Peter said if she did, she 
would be sure now and then to read it wrong. 
She would fear God when she ought to love 
him. 

“Never mind that,” said Uncle Philip, 
‘‘never mind that, Patty, for you cannot be 
much wrong while you love, or fear, or praise 
God.” 


ERY SCARCE WORKS.—The subscribers have 
jast received a few copies of the following 
works which are offered at the prices annexed. 
Persons desiring copies of a ofthese works should 
send their erders immediately as we have in many 
cases only single copies. ; 
Witsius on the Covenant. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 
Poli Synopsis Criticorum. 5 vols. folio, calf neat, 
Fine copy. $40. 
The Office of Deacon. By the Rev. John G. 
Lorimer. 75 cents. 
Stuart’s Letters on the Divinity of Christ. 50 cts. 
John Fiavel’s Complete Worke. 6 vols. 8vo. 
halfcalf. $17. 
Lectures on Portions of the Psalms. By Andrew 
Thomson, D.D. 8vo. $2. 
Sermons by Philip Doddridge, D.D. 4 vols. $6. 
Gill’s Commentary. 6 vols. 8vo., cloth. $30. 
Witherspoon’s Works. 9 vols., boards. Also a 
copy in half calf. 
Complete Works of the Rev. Augustus Toplady. 
Royal 8vo. $3.25. | 
Christ in the Old Testament. By the Rev. Ro- 
bert Gordon, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. $12.50. 
Complete Works of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine. 
2 vols. 8vo., half calf. $6. 
Complete Works of the Rev. John Willison. 
4 vols. 8vo., sheep. $6. 
Romaine’s Complete Works. 8vo. 
Boston’s Complete Works. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Hervey’s Theron and Aspasia. 
Abbott’s Exposition of Jonah. S8vo. $2.50. 
Imported and for sale by 3 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HE ARCTIC SHIP RESOLUTE.—Earle’s Gal- 
leries, No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
James 8. Earle has now on exhibition, the large 
National Historica! Painting, by William Simpson, 


‘The Restoration of the Arctic Ship Resolute, to her 


Majesty the Queen of England, by the people of 
the United States—a most ably and beautifully 
painted picture, and an elaborate illustration of 
this interesting event. 

nov7—tf Admission 25 cents. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, & 
Baker, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Hartsville, 
‘Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—The Winter 
Session of this Institution will commence on the 
first Wednesday in November, 18657. _ 
sep 26—St J. BELVILLE, Principal 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 

this Institution ie at one of the finest Sulphur 
Sprioge in the country, and is uncu for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corpe of 
competent assistante, will devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his —— 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address 

nov ly R. ANDERSON, Principal, 


f be TEACHERS.—To a gentleman with a small 
capital, an interest will be given in a well- 
established and prosperous Female School. Ad- 
dress G. W., at the office of this paper. oct 24—tf 


SHMUN INSTITUTE.—The Ashmun Institete 
is a College and Theologica] Seminary for the 
education of coloured men, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. The first full session commenced Sep- 
tember Ist, and wiil continue eight monthe. c 
articulars address the Rev. JOHN P. CARTER: 
resident of the Institute, post office Oxford, Chee- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. aug 1—tft 


w= TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for a Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
may 9—ly* West Troy, New York. 
ROSPECTUS.—The undersigned proposes to 
egies. in the City of Chicago, Illinois, a 

Monthly periodical, to be called Tue Paresprres- 
RIAN Expositor. The leading design of this peri- 
odical will be to explain and defend, in a manner 
adapted to popular reading, the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and expose the various forms of religious 
error which prevail in our country. Dee promi- 
nence will also be given to the practical duties of 
Christianity, and to the benevolent operations of 
the Church. Each number will likewise contain a 
summary of the most important and interesting 
news. Each number will contain fifty-siz pages, 
printed on good paper, with new type. The price 
will be one dollar and fifty cents, INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. Single subscribers can send $2, for 
which they will receive seventeen numbers. It will 
be sent to ministers at one dollar. 

It has long been the opinion of the undersigned, 
that a periodical of the character described is much 
needed in the Presbyterian Church, and it has been 
his purpose, whenever circumstances would permit, 
to publish such a one. Those brethren, ministers 
and others, who concur in thie opinion, will confer 
a favour by sending us as many subscribers as they 


can conveniently obtain. 

Letters on business may be addressed to Mr. C. 
A. Spraine, Chicago. All other letters should bo 
addressed to the Editor. The first number will be 
issued on the first day of December, 1857. 


nov 14—31T N. L. RICE. 


O PASTORS, TRUSTEES, &c.—J. Srantey 
D°Orsay, Church Decorator, would call the 

attention of societies who are building or repairing 
their Churches, &c., to his new invention for paint- 
ing ornaments, cornices, columns, mouldings, &c,, 
on plaster, whereby great beauty and durability 
are obtained at a trifling cost compared with an 
other process. There is no person who has vis 
churches in this or any other city but has seen the 
evil effect of leaks from the roof or sides of the 
building, in large discoloured patches on the de- 
corations, consequent on the use of water colours. 
In our method the material is incorporated in the 
plaster, upon which the water from leaky roofs or 
sides has no effect whatever; nor will water pene- 
trate the material upon which the colour has been 
applied. I will warrant our work free from injury 
by water for five years, and at the expiration of 
that time will renew it if desired. 

Circulars giving full particulars in relation to 
plastering, and many useful hints on economy in 
church building and repairing, will be sent to those 
who may desire, by persia 

J. 8. DORSAY, Artist in Fresco, 
sep 12—13t* 556 Broadway, New York. 


NARPENTER AND BUILDER.—O:iver Bara- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
x3” Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


EW TEXT-BOOK IN MENTAL SCIENCE.— 
Mental Philosophy; including the Intellect, 
Sensibilities, and Will. By Joseph Haven, Profes- 
sor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Amherst 
College. Royal 12mo. cloth, $1.60. 
_ This work is believed to be pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by the following characteristice—1. The 
completeness with which it presents the subject. 
2. It is strictly and thoroughly scientific. 3. It 
peeeaaes a careful analysis of the mind. 4. The 
istory and literature of each topic are made the 
subject of special attention. 5. It presents the 
latest results of the science. 6. It is written in an 
attractive style. 7%. The author has studied conden- 
sation. 
NOTICES. 

Professor E. A. Park, D.D. of Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary, writes :—‘‘ It is distinguished for 
its clearness of style, perspicuity of method, can- 
dour of spirit, acumen and comprehensiveness of 
thought. I have been heartily interested in it.’? 

Dr. R. Campbell, LL.D., President of George- 
town College, Kentucky, writes: It is, in my 
Opinion, the best text-book extant on the subject. 
It is methodical, lucid, comprehensive, and in its 
style quite charming for such a subject. I am seri- 
ously inclined to introduce it next fall into our 
course as a text-book.” 

A Trustee of the Worcester Female College 
writes :—‘* It meets my views of what a text-book 
on this subject ought to be, better than any other 
treatise I am acquainted with. I like it so well 
that we shall adopt it unhesitatingly as our tezt- 
book in mental philosophy in the Female College 
in this place.”? 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for November says: 
** While it is admirably fitted for our Colleges, it is 
also weil adapted to our Academies and High 
Schools.”? 

The New York Tribune says [with one excep- 
tion} :—** We must regard this volume as the most 
important contribution to mental “science as yet 
furnished by any American scholar. . . Fora 
College text-book it hae the cardinal merit of pre- 
cision, accuracy, and lucidity.” 

It has already been adopted asa text-book in 
Browa University, Amherst College, Spingler In- 
stitate, New York City Female College, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, and Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


Just published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
nov 21—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
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